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Second-hand furnituré 


IN showrooms occupying 500,000 sq. feet of floorspace, Jelks have 
£100,000 worth of High Grade Second-hand Furniture. This 
magnificent furniture has been gathered from the best West End 
and Country Homes; it is stately, solid and comfortable, and will 
last a lifetime, yet it is offered by Jelks-at half the cost of chea 

new goods. Prospective home furnishers should not fail to call and 
examine some of the attractive Bargains. “From such an exclusive 
collection of Time-tested Furniture you may be sure of finding 
just the pieces required to make your home beautiful and dignifial, 


_ CASH OR EASY TERMS ~ 


£100,000 stock com- 
prises. Bedroom, Din- °. 
ing-room, Drawing- 
room Suites, Chairs; ' 
Tables, Sideboards, 
_ Carpets and thousands 
of other beautiful 
pieces suitable for both -g 

large and small homes. . = eee 


DESCRIPTIVE BARGAIN LIST- gladly sent on“request. 
Removals and Warehousing a Speciality—Estimates Free. ! 


Telephone: : 
2599. “ Thursdays, close 
Bus, Gram or Pic- ~ at I, ; 
to the & SONS Saturdays, 9 p.t 
nats Estabilshed over 50. 
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Office for Adver 
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ational for the Blind 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920.) 


q Headquarters : 224-6-8. GREAT PORTLAND ST., LONDON, W. 1. 


Patrons: Their Majesties the King and oa. 
Chairman: Captain E. B. B. Towse, V.C., C.B.E. 


SOME ASPECTS OF ITS WORK 


mi-THE CARE OF BLIND BABIES AND GENERAL EDUCATION OF 
THE BLIND 


= The National Institute for the Blind is the largest institute of its kind 
4 Min the world. Its object is to benefit the blind from birth to old age by 
See developing their inner vision. How this is accomplished will be described 


3 - this page month by month. 


4 The Care and Training of Blind Babies.—Recognising that “the child is 
Se father to the man,”’ the Institute maintains three “ Sunshine ’’ Homes for Blind Babies 
Beat Chorley Wood, Herts., Southport. Lancs., and Leamington Spa, Warwickshire— 
2 ot hich H.R.H. Princess Beatrice is President. In these Homes babies blind from 

birth are cared for and trained amongst ideal surroundings during - first five all- 
Simportant years of existence. The babies are taught “to see with the fingers” by 
Sespecially adapted kindergarten methods, and leave the Homes thoroughly competent 
= to enter schools for the blind as happy, normal, robust, and intelligent children. To 
Base the little ““ Sunshine ’’ babies in their tubs, paves in their “ Jazz” band, building 
Mund-castles by the sea, gathering flowers in the meadows, making friends with pigs 
Band horses and cows, is healing medicine for the most confirmed pessimist. 


4 Chorley Wood College for Girls.—Near “ Sunshine House "’ at Chorley Wood 

i College for the Higher Education of Girls with little or no sight. Here, in a beauti- 
he building presented to the Institute, blind girls are provided with a first-class education 
on public school lines. From mathematics and languages to sports and gymnastics, 
perry possible item of higher education is included in the curriculum, and special atten- 
Setion is given to the cultivation of that esprit de corps so essential in a scholastic, business 
social career. H.R.H. Princess Mary Viscountess Lascellés is President of the College. 


a Models and Maps.—In the general education of the blind, the Institute is natur- 
Sllymuch interested. To all types of schools for the blind, educational models of objects 
iso far apart as a buffalo and a balloon are loaned, wide contour maps and embossed 
oe are provided for blind teachers and pupils alike, so that a knowledge of “* geography 

touch can be imparted and acquired. 


q Braille.—The adequate education of the blind would be impossible without Braille, 
man embossed type which is read by the fingers. It may be considered as the sun of the 

Se blind world. The basis of Braille is a group of six dots like the six dots of a domino. 
§ E By means of these six dots, variously arranged, the blind can read or write all words, 
Senumerals and music. Sixty-three separate designs can be made by the dots, and their 

: 3 inter-combination i is inexhaustible. Braille can be written by hand. In this way single 
Scopies of special text books are prepared, either by sighted volunteers, or by the blind 
ethemselves from dictation. The Institute has a valuable library for students of such 

Manuscript books 
4 (To be continued next month) 
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MR. MURRAY’S SPRING BOOKS 


THE LETTERS of QUEEN VICTORIA 


SECOND SERIES, 1862-1878. Published by Authority of His 
Majesty the King. Edited by EarLe Buckie. 2 Volumg 
with 17 Photogravures. £2 128. 6d. net, 


THE COCKPIT OF PEACE 


By FERDINAND TUOHY 


A joyous book of personal experiences and adventures in full 
journalistic cry in two hemispheres. Full of good stories of all classes 
of people from presidents to criminals. 7s. 6d, net, 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 
By HERBERT G. WILLIAMS, M.Sc., M.P. 


The fundamental principles of Political Economy presented in simple 
language, and the application of these principles to the problems and 
controversies of the day. $8. net, 


HUMAN EXPERIENCE 


By VISCOUNT HALDANE 


A more ‘ popular’ philosophical work by one of the great thinkers 
of the day. The investigation of the structure of experience is carried 


out in a manner fitted to those untrained in philosophy. 6s. net, 
THE NEED: for EBUGENIC REFORM 
By LEONARD DARWIN 


‘Will probably long be accepted as the standard presentation of the 
case for eugenics.’—The Times. ‘Should be seriously studied by all 
Englishmen.’—Sunday Times. 12s, net. 


MORE SONGS FROM LEINSTER 
By W. M. LETTS 


A successor to ‘Songs from Leinster.’ The poems are oi by 
simple people in the fields or in the streets. 6d, net. 
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THE 


INESCAPABLE 
CHRIST 


By WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE 
With a Preface by The Very Rev. W. R. INGE, Dean of St. Paul’s 


‘Few write with a clearer 
perception of Divine 


Vision.’ —Weekly Dispatch. 


‘A challenging book which 
ought to be read.’—South 
Wales Argus. 


‘We heartily commend this 

book to the notice of 
preachers, teachers, and 
people who have brains.’-— 
Inverness Courier. 


SIX SHILLINGS 
net. 
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BOOK NOTES FOR .JUN 


Left: The Rt. Hon. Sir 
EpwARD CLARKE, 
K.C., who has written 
a one-volume Life of 
Benjamin Disraeli. 
Right: Major LEONARD 
Darwin, whose ‘The 
Need for Eugenic 
Reform’ has been des- 
ctibed as ‘the standard 
work on the case for 
eugenics.” 


A New Conception 


OOKING back upon a Spring List made noteworthy by tex ‘A mo 
Ler the importance of several books, the second series of J living, 
Letters of Queen Victoria dominates the picture. The interest aff of the t 
value of these volumes have been recognised alike by the ctiticsa 
by that wide section of the reading public which is disposed 
take literature with becoming seriousness. Their historical | REI 
portance, admittedly great, is however dwarfed by their hug CAF 
interest ; a great ruler is revealed through a greater woman. R. 
light thrown upon the Queen is a searchingone. These letters wy. 5, 
journal entries reveal her character as it has never yet been reveilfl «+ 41 
There is presented a warmer, more humane picture of a royal lif ¢ cope: 
largely misunderstood by her generation, rising above pti 
sorrows and private inclinations to play a regal part at a time wif THE 


called particularly for strength of mind, of purpose, and of By WII 
prehension. ‘These letters should be read widely. Condit 


change, but humanity and human nature remain singularly cons ome 

The difficulties of oneageare the trialsof another. Maywenotg 

learn from those who have acted, have succeeded, and have . 

their way ? THE 

New Thin Paper Edition a 
HE first of the Thin Paper Edition of the books of At “a ‘s 
Christopher Benson have appeared, and have been well rece 

They are The House of Quiet and The Thread of Gold. Of theit' 

no more popular books exist. Mr. Benson was a man whol 

the greatest pleasure in writing and he had a facility of expt LON 


and a sweetness of thought, which, despite those who would a 
him ineffectual, gained the hearts of thousands of peopl 
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— BR. MURRAY’S SPRING BOOKS 


DAY 

PHILIP GUEDALLA 

Giilliantly carried out.’—Daily Mail. ‘Biography as lively as we 

mould all like fiction to be.’—Dazly News. ‘They are brilliant.’—Star. 

with Humour—a rare, refreshing draught.’—Sheffeld Mail. 
% With 12 Portraits. 12s. net. 


STEWART HEADLAM 
A Biography by F. G. BETTANY 


‘Amodel of its kind and having a charm of scholarly style, it is a 
ies of J living, full-length portrait of the man.’—Morning Post. ‘Avividpicture § 
terest aim of the tragedy and comedy of Headlam’s Life.’—The Guardian. 
critics 4 With Portrait. 10s. 6d. net. § 


IRELIGION & THE RISE OF 
it CAPITALISM | 
an. byR.H. TAWNEY. With a Prefatory Note by DR. GORE i 


letter ‘Will be highly valued by those able to appreciate it.’—Times. ‘A 
most timely and valuable book.’—Cohristian World. ‘A masterpiece 


royal i cogency and learning.’—Nasion. 10s. 6d, net. 
re pti 


imewig THE SACRED 5 OF CHINA 


d of 5, WILLIAM EDGAR GEIL, LL.D. 


by tea 


‘ondit 
"const ‘A mass of curious information.’—Swnday Times. ‘Attuned to the 
vette hscination of the Five, . . . he travelled wisely and well.’—I//ustrated 
ae London News. 100 Plate Illustrations. 24S. net. 
THE SPELL OF MUSIC ; 
By J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND | 
f Ad ‘Here is a book for all that host who wonder why they so much enjoy 1 
OF 2B tusic and how they may appreciate it the more.’-—Methodist Recorder. 


38. 6d. net. 
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BOOK NOTES FOR 


Baroness 
DEICHMANN, whose 
reminiscences are to 
appear under the title 
‘Impressions and 
Memories.’ 

Right: Miss 
THANE, whose first 
novel ‘Riders of the 
Wind’ went to 2nd 
Impression the day after 
publication. 


welcomed joyfully each succeeding volume. Whether or not} 
work will last isto be seen. It has been said that never did he; 
beneath the skin, never shake his readers by the power of hisp 
but that is a critics’ verdict. ‘The true verdict lies with that wi 
public which reads and enjoys him. 


Verse 


M3“ E. M. Lerrs has compiled a new book of poems. 

succeeds Songs from Leinster and has been entitled More Sw 
from \einster. They are all in the same vein inspired by sim 
people in the fields and in the streets—and possess that chat 
which is the soul of their inspiration. 


The Competition 


HE preliminary announcement concerning the competition 
Tee held in connection with Sheaves from the Cornhill stated that 
particulars would appear in the present issue. Readers will rea 
understand that business has been considerably upset during ted 
days. . Arrangements made regarding this book have met1 
interference and, it being impossible to publish before July: 
the competition is held over. Next month, however, the pattictl 
and an entry coupon will appear. 


Speed 


preven of Ferdinand Tuohy’s The Cockpit of Peace was! 

unavoidably held up. It will, however, appear almost! 

mediately, and it should be read. In the hands of a less capt 

writer it might have been bewildering, but Mr. Tuohy is a practi 

craftsman, and the tale moves swiftly from start to finish. I 
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ter 
CANADA 


SUNSHINE 
SCENERY 
SPORT 


INDEPENDENT TOURS 


of three, four, seven or more weeks’ duration can 
be arranged by Canadian Pacific at special rates. 


A CONDUCTED TOUR 


to the Pacific Coast and back is to leave Liverpool 
August 6. Inclusive charge will be made to cover 
© otels, Sleepers, Sight-seeing, Gratuities, etc. 


TOURIST THIRD CABIN 


The new class of ocean travel return fares to 
Quebec and Montreal, £35. 


/ 


If you are going on the Continent 
WHY NOT CROSS BY A 
CANADIAN PACIFIC LINER? 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 ) 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3 ) stencil 
OR LOCAL AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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BOOK NOTES FOR JUNE 


Left: The Rt. Rev. 
Gore, D.D., 
whose forthcoming 
book will be called 
‘Can We Then Believer’ 
Right: Mrs. GERTRUDE 
PAINTER, the author of 
‘Tillage of The Poor,’ 
whose play ‘The Snow 
Storm,’ recently 
produced at the ‘Q’ 
Theatre. 


racy cynicism, the book reflects the times and mentalities of which - 
it tells. The scene changes from England to America, Ameticd ‘i is f 
to France, France to Germany, Germany to Italy without paus 
personalities are interviewed and discussed ; there is a joke wit 1 
and for, them all—and the end comes when it is least desired, 2 
Early Sucess 3 
OME success has come early to Riders of the Wind, the first novd : 
Sty Elswyth Thane. The day after publication, it went to secont 
impression, thereby supporting the high opinion we formed of 5 
reading it for the first time. It is a story which has originalit 7 
and suavity: the characters are clearly conceived; their adventure 8 
are portrayed with power and insight. The reviewers have treat 9 
it with kindness. Not only have they expressed their admiratiogl 10 
for the book, but they have confirmed splendidly that this ism 11 
ordinary first novel and that it contains promise which shoulff 12 
lead the young authoress to literary heights. 13 
Economical 
ERBERT G. WILLIAMS, M.P., the author of The Nation’s Inc 16. 
has written a new book entitled Politics and Economics. \ti§ yn 
a book which will be of great use to those who have not previou 18 
studied Political Economy, for not only does it present the funti a 
mental principles of the science in simple language, but it deals : 
several chapters, with the application of those principles to tig 
problems and controversies of the day such as Socialism, Protectiog§ 21. 
Capital Levy, Unemployment, Empire Development, etc. Besidif 22. 
being a politician, Mr. Williams is an engineer and a mathematical —— 
He is well known as a compelling public speaker, and in his boc LO} 
he writes on a heavy subject as ineheetingt as he talks. 
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: JOHN MURRAY 


The Novels of 
STANLEY J.WEYMAN 


Tay PAPER EpirTion in twenty-two volumes of handy size, arranged 
dironologically.- The first volume contains an Introduction by 
ie Weyman. F’cap 8vo, cloth 3s. 6d. net; leather, 5s. net. 
(loth case to contain the 22 volumes, 5s. net. 


‘The reader will be scarcely conscious of taking breath. There is 
aperfect mastery of picturesque incident set down in excellent 
prose... . Mr. Weyman has proved that in the field of romance 
heis far superior to his competitors.’—J/lustrated London News. 


THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 
THE NEW RECTOR. 

THE STORY OF FRANCIS CLUDDE. 
A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. 
THE MAN IN BLACK. 
UNDER THE RED ROBE. 
MY LADY ROTHA. 
MEMORIES OF A MINISTER OF FRANCE. 
THE RED COCKADE. 

10. SHREWSBURY. 

11. THE CASTLE INN. 

12. SOPHIA. 

13. COUNT HANNIBAL. 

14. IN KING’S BYWAYS. 

15. THE LONG NIGHT. 

16. THE ABBESS OF VLAYE. 

17. STARVECROW FARM. 

18. CHIPPINGE. 

19. LAID UP IN LAVENDER. 

20. THE WILD GEESE. 

21. THE GREAT HOUSE. 

22. OVINGTON’S BANK. 
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BOOK NOTES FOR 


Cheaper Editions 


| pospa additions to Mr Murray’s 3/6 net novels and his Chg 
2/- net fiction have been in keeping with the standards sety 
in the past. Robert W. Mackenna, whose novels comma 
attention is represented in each edition with Bracken and Thistle 
and Flower o’ the Heather respectively. ‘The latter was his first noy 
though not his first book. Many think it the best romance of 

covenanting period in Scottish History that has been writt 
Maud Diver, whose name is now synonymous with Afghan roman 
is represented by Szege Perilous, Unconquered, Strange Roads, and 

Strong Hours, each at 3/6 net and by Lonely Furrow at 2/- net; whi 
Kathleen Norris, whose human stories of middle-class people a 
whose charming heroines are too well known to require descripti 
has four worthy 2/- editions in Szsters, Josselyn’s Wife, Harriett a 
_ The Piper, and that universal favourite Rose of the World. Thek 
of the 2/- editions is The White Flag by Gene Stratton-Porter who 
stories of the Limberlost country—Freckles etc.—have achieve 


almost incredible sales. Finally, at 3/6 net, there is H. A. Vachell hy/ 
Quinney’s Adventures in which the praiseworthy Joe Quinney Bim. 
shown at that delightful occupation of searching for—and finda 


—antique gems at Brummagem prices. 


Next Month 
ae CoRNHILL MaGAzINeE for July will contain, among oth 


contributions, a further instalment of Who Rideth 


the romance of the desert by P. C. Wren: The Heart of a€ 
tinent, being a study of conditions in China by Col. P. T. Ethertot 


The Antiquity of Modern Man, a layman’s reading of Sir Ari\—- 
Keith by Lord Latymer: Anunpublished Literary Correspondey 


by W. Forbes Gray, based on the collection of letters from celeb 


which the Scottish bookseller, W. F. Watson, bequeathed to ii ) . 


National Galleries of Scotland. 


COUPON 


FOR ACROSTICS COMPETITION 
JUNE 1926 


all Chemis 
MOTHERS: 
on, Paris, 
York, Montreal 


Reed. 
TL 
| BSS 
£S 
x Obtainable 


Lis Chey 
ds set 
bistledm 
fst nov 


The “WHITE LABEL” 


DP LAYER’S——: 
Navy Mixture 


finds favour with the economical 
pipe-smoker, because the price 
makes possible a saving—without 
sacrifice of precious enjoyment. 


Strength of 


Per 
MILD and MEDIUM STRENGTHS 1/- Per Oz. 


10!* 


P.1199.- 


Don’t fear a journe 
on account of po 
ness. Enjoy every 
hour or every day 
of it. 


MOTHERSILL’S 
SEASICK REMEDY 
will make you immune 
from every torm of travel 
sickness. 

During the fast 25 years 
3 millions have taken it be- 
—) ee fore each sea or lengthy 
train journey and now 

enjoy the trip. } 
No Drugs. No Danger. 


Obtainabl 
all 


PRINCE OF WALES 


ey 
THE PRESIDENT OF 


The Shaftesbury Homes 


AND 


“ Arethusa”’ Training Ship 


Has graciously promised to 
preside at a Meeting in the 


Tuesday, June 8 next, 
at 3.30 p.m. 


Full particulars will 
be announced later. 


SPECIAL DONATIONS for 
his Royal Highness’s list will 
be thankfully received by the 
Treasurer or the Secretaries 
at the Headquarters— 


164, Shaftesbury Avenue, 


LONDON, W.C. 2 


_. (H. BRISTOW WALLEN. 
Joint Secretaries | HENRY G. COPELAND. 
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SECOND IMPRESSION PRINTING! 


RIDERS 


OF THE 


WIND 


By ELSWYTH THANE 


‘ Exhilarating originality of style and a fine sense of chat 


mise and unusual power.’—Western Mail. 


owerful novels of recent years.’—East Anglian Times. By 
GERTRUDE PAINTER. 


Bur IN OUR LIVES. ‘It is not only a novel of 


peculiar interest; it is a noble confession of faith.’—Morning 
Post. By Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. 


HE OLD MAN’S WIFE. = «Mr. Lawrence is to be 
congratulated.’—Spectator. By C. E. LAWRENCE. 


UMAN CLAY. <A powerful novel... Drawn with 
rare literary skill.” —Sunday Herald. By SINCLAIR MURRAY. 


HE BLACK FLEMINGS. ‘<A truly absorbing 
story.’—Scotsman. By KATHLEEN NORRIS. 


ILDA WARE. ‘The strongest and most original of 
her stories.’—Punch. By L. ALLEN HARKER. 


id TODAY HAVE NO TOMORROW. A nord 


which should make its mark in the literary world.’—Nottingham 
Guardian. By OLIVE GILBREATH 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW 7/6 net NOVELS 


acter.’—Nottingham Guardian. ‘A temarkable achievement 
in storytelling.’—Birmingham Gazette. ‘Shows gteat ptt 
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QUIRES NO HEAT. ~WARRANTED INDELIBLE. 


NICKEL LINEN STRETCHER WITH EACH LARGE SIZE. 
OF ALL STATIONERS, CHEMISTS AND STORES. 


DENNISON & WALKDEN, Ltd. 7 STREET. 


THE 


‘y cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c. DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


oddards ‘RED 
= PlatePowder WHITE 


nost 
By 


WODDARD & SONS, Station Street. Lescester. For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


MR. MURRAY'S SPRING BOOKS 
RAMBLES AND REFLECTIONS 


obe ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 

‘Always easy, graceful, and sincere ’"—Times. ‘Full of charm of the §% 
——  man.’—Jobn o’ London’s Weekly. ‘Will serve his memory well’— § 
with Nation. ‘Appeal to cultivated people.’—Sunday Times. 10s.6d. net. 


AY. 

—§ISLAM & THE DIVINE COMEDY 

bing @ By MIGUEL ASIN. Translated by HAROLD SUNDERLAND 
Preface by the DUKE OF ALBA 

1 of  4nnot but find a distinctive place in the history of Dantean thought.’ 

—Birmingham Post. ‘An amazing, and in the judgment of many §£ 

scholars, a convincing theory.’—Odserver. 12s. net. 


{{WHAT’S WRONG WITH CHINA § 


By RODNEY GILBERT 
‘One of the frankest and boldest books on China that ever was 


a written.’—Birmingham Post. ‘A book which all who are interested 
Y Bi China should read.’—Scotsman. With Map. ros. 6d. net. 
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Those who wish 
to buy a house 


in which they live or intend to 
live should write to the “* Old” 
Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, 19 Coleman Street, 
London, E.C.2, for particulars 
of a simple and straight- 
forward scheme. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


(Communications to the Editor should be addressed to the care of JOHN MURRAY, 
Albemarle Street, W. 1. 

4ll Contributions are attentively considered, and unaccepted MSS. are returned 

when accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope; but 
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WHO RIDETH ALONE. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A SECOND STRING. 


Taat night I was honoured by a visit from the Hadji Abdul Salam, 
the chief marabout and hakim of this particular tribe, and a man 
vhose immense influence and power seemed disproportionate to his 
virtues and merits. (One of the things the Occidental mind can 
uever grasp, is the way in which the Oriental mind can divorce 
lsith from Works, the office from its holder, and yield unstinted 
yneration to the holy priest, knowing him to be, at the same 
ime, a worthless and scoundrelly man.) . . . 
The good Hadji crept silently into my tent, in the dead of night, 
Bd very nearly got a bullet through his scheming brain. Seeing 
tat he was alone and apparently unarmed, I put my pistol under 
ny pillow again, and asked him what he wanted. 

The Reverend Father-in-Islam wanted to talk—in whispers— 
tI would take a most solemn oath to reveal nothing that he said. 


ssirigg [Was more than ready, and we talked of Cabbages and Kings, and 


ial also of Sealing-Wax and Whether Pigs have Wings. . . . And, after 
wm ‘while, we talked of Murder—or rather the Holy One did so... . 
Ie either trusted my keeping faith with him or knew he could 
wpudiate anything I might say against him later. 

Thad a touch of fever again, and I was still in the state of mental 
g*moil natural to one who has just seen the edifice of a life’s labour 
crashing to the earth, and yet sits rejoicing among the ruins— 


| a tanking God for failure; his mind moaning a funeral dirge over 


“@ le grave of all his hopes and strivings—his heart chanting a pean 
i praise and thanksgiving over the saving of his Self. . . . 
‘Come, let us sit upon the ground 


And tell sad stories of the death of Kings, 
How some have been deposed, some sleeping killed,’ 


sem! quoted, from Etonian memories of Shakespeare’s ‘Richard the 
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642 WHO RIDETH ALONE. 
Second.’ The Reverend Father looked surprised, and said he had 


a proposal to make. This was that he should contrive to effet § night 
my escape, and that I should return with an army, defeat th § .-- 
Emir, and make the Hadji Abdul Salam ruler in his place. sentry 
An alternative idea was suggested by the probable assassination § gail 
of the Emir by one Suleiman the Strong, ‘ of whom I knew,’ and § good: 
who was even now somewhere in the Great Oasis, and had visite! @ ifit e 
the tents of the Holy Hadji! Would I, on the death of the Emir, § be so 
help the Hadji to seize the Seat of Power? He could easily poison § vould 
Suleiman the Strong when he had fulfilled his vengeance—and his Ne 
usefulness—or denounce him to the Tribe as the murderer of the § Wome 
Emir, and have him impaled alive. . . . The pious man swore he § should 
would be a true and faithful friend to France. consid 
‘ As you are to your master, the Emir ?’ I asked. his Vi 
The Hadji replied that the Emir was a usurper, and that noon § their : 
owed fealty to a usurper. Moreover this was positively my only § lad a1 
chance, as I was to be put to death shortly. . . . The Emir might § Sheikh 
then send a deputation to the Governor-General of French Africa, The H 
offering to make an alliance on receipt of a subsidy of a million § uardi 
francs and other advantages, and swearing that no emissary of the § ‘Sc 
Governor-General’s had ever reached him. Or he might just le § the En 
the matter rest—merely keeping the women, killing me, and § mdin 
washing his hands of French affairs, or rather, declining to ditty § (J 
his hands with them. . . . Or, of course, Suleiman might get him ‘Y 
—and then the Wazir could be eliminated, and the good Hadji, with § ™ you 
French support, could become the Emir and the Friend of France... ‘W 
‘Supposing you could enable me to escape,’ I said when the § ‘halanc 
good Hadji had finished, ‘I should not do so without the woma § ‘4? 
Could you effect their escape with me ?’ Tgr 
He could not and would not. Here the Holy One spat ani § throat. 
quoted the unkind words of the great Arab poet, Imr el Kais, pa Ta 
0 
‘One said to me, “ Marry!” and 4 
I replied, “I am happy— Great ( 

Why take to my breast Salam 
A sackful of serpents ? Enir el 
May Allah curse all woman-kind!”’ 
Two faithful slave-women always slept across the entrance ts ff ftancs, 
the anderun, where the girls were. Even if the slaves could bf Iswear 
killed silently, it would be impossible to get so big a party away § md my 


from the place—many camels, much food, girbas of water. . +: 
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No, he could only manage it for me alone. He could visit me at 
sight and I could leave the tent in his burnous and green turban. 
... He could easily bribe or terrify a certain Arab soldier, now on 
satry-go outside, and who was bound to be on duty at my tent 
again sooner or later. I could simply ride for dear life, with two 
good camels, and take my chance. But the women—no. Besides, 
fit ever came out that he had helped me to escape, it would not 
beso bad... . But as for getting the women away, he simply 
vould not consider it... . 

No—if I were so extremely anxious about the fate of my two 
vomen (‘and, Merciful Allah! what are women, that serious men 
should bother about them ?’), the best thing I could do was to 
consider his firm and generous offer—the heads of the Emir and 
his Vizier on a charger, and the faithful friendship to France of 
their successor in power, the Hadji Abdul Salam. . . . The Emir 
had announced his intention of making the boy-Sheikh not only 
Sheikh of his Tribe, but eventually Emir of the Confederation also. 
The Hadji would be the young prince’s Spiritual Guide, Tutor, 
Guardian and Regent—until the time came to cut the lad’s throat. . . . 

‘So Suleiman the Strong is here—and is going to assassinate 
the Emir, is he ?’ I said, after we had sat eyeing each other, warily 
and in silence, for some minut2s. 

(I must warn the Emir as soon as possible.) 

‘Yes,’ replied the Hadji. ‘And where will you be then, if I 
am your enemy ?’ 

‘Where I am now, I expect,’ I replied, yawning with a non- 
thalance wholly affected. 

‘And your women ?’ asked the good man. 

I ground my teeth, and my fingers itched to seize this scoundrel’s 
throat. 

‘Take my advice and go,’ he continued. ‘Go in the certainty 
that you will have done what you came for—made an indissoluble 
and everlasting treaty of alliance between the Franzawi and the 
Great Confederation, through their real ruler, the Hadji Abdul 
Slam, Regent for the young Emir after the assassination of the 
Emir el Hamel el Kebir, impostor and usurper. . . . And if he is 
lot assassinated, no matter—come with an army—and a million 
fanes, of course—kill him, and make the boy nominal Emir. . . . 
Iswear by the Sacred names of God that France shall be as my father 
aid my mother, and I will be France’s most obedient child... . 
fo, Sidi, while you can. . . .’ 
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644 _WHO RIDETH ALONE. 
Bo ‘Get two facts clearly and firmly into your noble mind, Holy ‘I 
- One,’ I replied. ‘ The first is that I do not leave this place without 9 jereci 
the lady Sitts; and the second is that France has no dealings what- § 
x soever in assassination—nor with assassins ! ’ French 
— Then the reverend gentleman played his trump card. bangles 
a “You are in even greater danger than you think, Sidi, he § mols 
a7 murmured, smiling wryly with his mouth and scowling fiercely with The 
e his eyes. ‘And our honourable, gracious and fair-dealing Lord, ‘Ho 
- the Emir el Hamil el Kebir, is but playing with you as the cat with ea 
a the mouse. . . . For you are not the only mouse in his trap—oh, no! § sy, 
e Not by any means. . . . What are Roum: brains against those of Tt | 
ae the Arabs, the most wise, learned, subtle and ancient of all the very we 
ee races of the earth? ... Why, you poor fool, there are other & rover sa 
a messengers from another Power, here, in the Great Oasis—and our vell-pai 
ae fair-spoken Lord gives them audience daily in their camp. . . .’ die b 
— I sprang to my feet. . . . Could this scoundrel be speaking the § goq’s Y; 
a truth. . . ? A cold fear settled on my heart. . . . What likelihood § g.i1 , 
a was there of my leaving this place alive, if this were true and my § i with 
bocca own folly and madness had driven the Emir into the arms of these privately 
oo agents of some other Power? My life was nothing—but what of ‘Wh: 
= the fate of Mary Vanbrugh, when my throat was cut? . . . I broke ‘The 
es out into a cold perspiration, and the fever left me. . . . My brain Satan of 
ee grew clearer and began to act more quickly. I smiled derisively § yg.) 
and shook an incredulous head. Sheikh ¢ 
i ‘And supposing I showed you their camp, Sidi?’ sneered the 9 iormed, j 
= Hadji. ‘Suppose I gave you the opportunity to see a disguised ‘And 
2 oan Roumi and to speak to him ?’ ‘That 
&§ ‘ Why—then I should be convinced,’ I replied, and added— § y,,;,__, 
A a ‘ And that would certainly change my—er—attitude toward youam § ning of + 
bags your proposal. . . . When I have seen these men, and spoken with § the Rosy 
them—you may visit me again, with advantage to your purse... ‘But 
ss I must play this foul-feeding fish on a long line, and match bis § yy.jg if 
ao tricks with tricks of my own. If it was to be Rowmi brains against § by female 
- Arab brains here also—well, we would see what we should see. . «+ § Bmir with 
: ‘ What manner of man is the leader of these emissaries of anothet § «17, 
i Power ?’ I asked. ‘How many of them are there? . . . Whatis though my 
" the Emir’s attitude? ... Tell me all you can....I can by § «op 7 
z true information at a high price. . . .’ we talk . 
‘So can these others,’ grinned the pious Hadji. ‘The leade § i] prefer; 
Ee has already shaken a bag of good fat Turkish medjidies before DY § before T 
a eyes, and promised it in return for my help.’ vomen are 
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‘I could shake a bag of something better than that dirty 
depreciated Turkish rubbish before your eyes, Hadji,’ I replied, 
‘and pour it into your lap too. . . . Fine new coins of pure gold! 
French twenty-franc pieces! Beautiful for women’s chains and 
bangles, and even more beautiful to spend on fine raiment, tents, 
camels, weapons, food, servants, rugs, horses . . .’ 


The rascal’s eyes glittered. 

‘How many, Sidi?’ he asked. 

‘As many as you earn. . . . As many as your help is worth. 
... Now talk... .’ 


‘It is a small caravan, Sidi,’ began this saintly marabout, ‘ but 
very well equipped. There is plenty of money behind it... . I 
never saw better camels nor weapons, and their hired camel-men are 
well-paid and content. . . . I do not know from whom they really 
ome, but they have the blessing of the Father of the Faithful, 
God’s Vicar upon Earth, who rules at Stamboul, and of the Great 
Sheikh of the Senussi. They say this openly in mejliss—and prove 
it with documents, passes, firmans and letters—but they talk 
privately, at night, with the Emir and the Wazir. . . .’” 

‘What do they offer, openly ?’ I asked. 

‘The friendship and protection of the King of Kings, the 
Sultan of the Ottoman Empire, Father of the Faithful, who dwells 
at Stamboul; and the friendship and alliance of the powerful 
Sheikh el Senussi....A great Pan-Islamic Alliance is being 
formed, in readiness for a certain Day of Jehad. . . .’ 

‘And in private ?’ I asked. 

‘That I do not know,’ was the reply. ‘Only that dog of a 
Wazit—may swine defile the graves of his ancestors—knoweth the 
nind of the Emir; and he alone accompanies him to the tents of 
the Roumi.’ 

‘But this I do know,’ he continued, ‘ they will give me wealth 
wtold if I will poison you and the two Sitts, whom they declare to 
be female spies of the French—sent to debauch and beguile the 
Emir with their charms. . . .’ 

“How do they know of our presence here?’ I asked quietly, 
though my blood boiled. é 

‘Oh, I visit them! . . . I visit them! ... And we talk... 
Wetalk . . .’ replied this treacherous reptile. ‘They say I might, 
itl preferred, kill you and seize the Sitts for my hareem for a while, 
before I either slay them or cut out their tongues. .. . Dumb 
Yomen are the only discreet ones . . .’ and the Hadjilaughed merrily. 
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I managed to smile coldly, while I burned hotly with fierce 
rage, and changed the subject. 


Leaders, these emissaries ?’ I asked. 

‘No,’ replied the Hadji. ‘They are low men on high horse, 
They do not walk, speak, look, give, ride, eat nor act as men of noble 
birth... .’ 

Through a narrow aperture at the entrance to my tent I could 
see that the stars were paling. 

‘You shall take me to their camp—now—Hadji,’ I said, and 
pulled on burnous, hatk, kafiyeh, and fil-fil boots. 

The Hadji seemed a little startled. 

‘It would not look well for me to be seen visiting their camp 
now, he said. ‘ It will soon be light. . 

‘ You need not visit their camp,’ I replied. 
I can see it, and then disappear.’ 

The good man sat awhile in thought. 

‘How much, Sidi?’ he asked. 

‘I am not like those others,’ I replied. ‘I do not shake bags of 
money in the faces of pious and honest men, nor haggle and bargain. 
I richly reward those who serve me well—very richly—when ther 
service is completed. . . . Now do as I say, or go away, and letme 
sleep in peace, for this chatter wearies me . . .’, and I yawned. 

The Hadji went to the doorway and collogued with the soldier 
without. Returning, he said that he had dispatched my sentry to 
inform the guard at the camp of the emissaries that a man woull 
shortly visit the latter, and must not be challenged, as he came from 
the Emir on secret business. The countersign was ‘ Stamboul.’ 

‘This fellow, one Gharibeel Zarrug, is entirely faithful to me, 
Sidi,’ he added. ‘ You can always send me messages by his mouth. 
I can arrange that he is very frequently on guard over your tent. 

We sat in silence for a few minutes, a silence broken by the 
Hadji’s request for a taste of the sharab of the Infidels. I gave the 
good man a nip of cognac and I believe this bound him to ny 
interests (until they clashed with his) more strongly than goll 
would have done. He had all the stigmata of the secret drunkarl, 
and his tongue continually flickered at his lips like that of a snake. 

The soldier returned and whispered. 

‘Come, Sidi,’ said the Hadji, ‘I will take you as far as is salt’ 
‘Safe for me or for you ?’ I asked. 

‘ Nowhere is safe for you, Sidi,’ was the reply. 
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and flee for your life—to return with an army, and a treaty which 
[will sign as Regent... .’ 

I did my best by careful noting of direction, the stars, clumps 
4 of trees, tents, water-runnels and stones, to ensure my being able 
to make the return journey. . . . After we had walked for about 
smile, the Hadji stopped in the black shadow of some palms and 
pointed to an orderly cluster of tents, just visible from where we 
stood. 
‘That is their camp, Sidi,’ said the Hadji, ‘and beyond those 
palms are their camel-lines and servants’ quarters and the bivouac 
of a Camel Corps section—provided for the—ah—protection of 
the party . . .’ and without another word the Reverend Father 
vanished. 

I walked boldly across to the principal tent, ignored the distant 
sentry, and entered. Two men slept on rugs, one an obvious 
Oriental, the other slightly fairer of complexion and with heavy 
moustache and huge beard. I studied his face by the light of the 
lantern that hung from the tent-pole, and learned nothing from it 
—but I suspected a disguised European. The man’s hands were 
larger than those of an Arab and there was more colour, in what 
Icould see of his cheeks, than I should expect in those of a native. 
Turning to the lamp, I unhooked it and held it to his face, so that 
the light fell upon it while mine was in the shadow thrown by the 
back of the lamp—a common bazaar affair of European make, such 
as hangs on the walls of the cheap hotels of Algeria and Tunis. 
Ithen drew a bow at a venture. I struck the sleeper heavily on 
the chest, and, as he opened his eyes and sat up, said coolly : 

* Bon jour, mon cher Monsieur Becque !’ 

My shaft winged true. 

‘Himmel!’ he exclaimed, half awake and startled into un- 
guarded speech. And then, collecting his scattered wits, said in 
French—‘ What is it? Who are you ? ’ and his hand went under 
his pillow. 

‘Keep still!’ I said sternly, and my revolver came from under 
ny burnous, and he looked into the muzzle of it. 

And, as he looked, the cast in his left eye was obvious. 

“Who are you ?’ he said again in French. 

And then a third voice added, in the same tongue, ‘ Whoever 
you are, drop that pistol. Quwick—I have you covered.’ 

Like a fool, I had absolutely forgotten the second man in my 
«xcitement at discovering that it was indeed Becque, the man whom 
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Raoul d’Auray de Redon had seen in Zaguig before its occupation 
by the French. . . . My old friend, Becque! ... 

An awkward dilemma! . . . If I dropped my revolver I should 
be at their mercy, and if I did not I should probably be shot in the 
back and buried in the sand beneath their tent—for even if they 
_ did not know who I was, they knew (thanks to the triple traitor, 
Abdul Salam) that I was a rival and an enemy. . . . Who dy 
would speak French in that place? How neatly should I bk 
removed from their path ! 

None but the rogue Abdul Salam knew that I was aware of 
their existence—much less that I had actually entered their tent, 
. . . The sentry of course did not know me, in my disguise, and 
the sound of the pistol-shot could easily be explained, if it wen 
heard and inquiries were made. . . . An accident. ... . A shotat 
a prowling pariah cur or jackal that had entered the tent ani 
alarmed one of them, suddenly awakened. . . . I should simply 
disappear, and my disappearance would be a soon-forgotten mystery, 
and probably ascribed to sudden flight prompted by fear—for had 
I not abused the Emir with unforgettable and unforgivable insults! 
. .. And then what of Mary Vanbrugh and Maudie—the French 
female spies sent to beguile and debauch the Emir and win his 
consent to the treaty? ... Mary Vanbrugh would think I ha 
fled, deserting her—in the name of Duty ! 

All this flashed through my mind like lightning. What should 
I do? ... What about a shot into Becque’s vile heart ands 
swift wheel about and a shot at the Arab? No—he would fire in 
the same second that I shot Becque, and he could not miss me a 
a range of six feet. . . . Nor could I, even in such a situation, 
shoot a defenceless man in his bed. . . . Perhaps I could havedon 
so in the days before Mary Vanbrugh had made me see Life and 
Honour and true Duty in so different a light. . . . Then I should 
have said, ‘What would France have me do?’ Now I said, 
‘ What would Mary Vanbrugh have me do?’ And I somehow fel 
that Mary would say: ‘ Live if you can, and die if you must—bit 
not with this defenceless man’s blood on your hands, his murde 
on your conscience . . . ’ even if she knew what he had plotted 
and proposed concerning her and her maid. 

Perhaps a couple of seconds had passed—and then the voite 
behind me spoke again with sharp menace. 

Quick—I am going to shoot! ...’ 

‘ So am I,’ said yet a fourth voice coolly, in Arabic, and evel, 
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in that moment, I marvelled that the Arab speaker should so aptly 

have gathered the import of the French words—though actions, of 

course, speak louder than words. I recognised the voice of the 


‘Everybody shooting everybody this morning,’ added the Vizier 
—inevitable shadow of his master. 

Keeping Becque covered I turned my head. Two excellent 
European revolvers threatened the fellow who, green with fright, 
put his automatic on the ground. I put my own back into the 
holster beneath my burnous. Evidently the Emir was making one 
of his unobtrusive visits to the excellent Becque—and he had 
come in the nick of time. Or was he so well served that he had 
known of my visit here, and come to catch me and Becque together ? 

‘Kief halak, Emir el Hamel el Kebir,’ I said coolly. ‘The 
sound of thy voice is sweet in my ears and the sight of thy face as 
the first gleam of the rising sun.’ 

‘In the circumstances I do not doubt it, Rowmi,’ was the reply, 
‘for you stood at the Gates of Death. . . . What do you here ?’ 

‘I am visiting an old friend, Sidi Emir,’ I replied, ‘and my 
purpose is to resume a discussion, interrupted, owing to circum- 
stances beyond his control, many years ago.’ 

The Emir and the Vizier, their inscrutable, penetrating eyes 
fixed on mine, stared in thoughtful silence. 

‘Explain,’ said the Emir at length. 

‘Lord Emir of Many Tents and Ruler of many Tribes, Leader 
ofthe Faithful and Shadow of the Prophet,’ I said, ‘ you are a person 
of honour, a warrior, a man of your hands as well as a man of 
your word. . . . Like me, you are a soldier. . . . Now, I once 
honoured this dog—for an excellent reason—by crossing swords 
with him. For an even better and greater reason I would cross 
swords with him again—and finish, utterly and completely, the 
duel begun so long ago. . . . I tell you, a lover of your People, 
that this cur would betray his People. I tell you, a respecter of 
women, that this white reptile is trying to achieve the dishonour 
and death of two white women. ... You may think I wish 
merely to kill one who is a rival for your favour and alliance. 
Were that all he is, I would not try to defeat him thus. I would 
meet a fair adversary with fair attempts to out-bid and out- 
manceuvre him. . . . But as he has secretly plotted most foully 
against my country (and his own), against the lives and honour of 
the lady Sitts, and against my life—I ask you to let me meet him 
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face to face and foot to foot and sword to sword—that I may 


| punish him and rid my country of a matricidal renegade. . . ’ , 
ri The two Sheikhs stared in silence, stroking their beards, their nin 
hard unreadable eyes, faintly mocking, watching my the de 
face unwaveringly. 
| ‘Swords are sharp and final arguments—and some quarrels cap What a 
. only be settled with them,’ mused the Emir. ‘ What says ow But 
q other honoured guest .. . ?’ 
i ‘Oh, I'll fight him!’ spoke up Becque. ‘It will give me rel nie te 
pleasure to kill this chatter-box. . . .’ in Dode 
: He turned to me with a smile that lifted one corner of his mouth rifle tha 
i and showed a gleaming dog-tooth. both b 
_ ‘ And so you are the bright de Beaujolais, are you ? ’ he marvelled. wid te 
| ‘Well, well, well! Think of that now! ... De Beaujolais—th ine at 
i Beau Sabreur of the Blue Hussars! . . . De Beaujolais, the Bea ih ‘3 
i Sabreur of the Spahis and the Secret Service! . . . De Beaujolais, § 41, 
the Hero of Zinderneuf! . . . Well, my friend, I’ll make you & bat a t 
Beaujolais of a little hole in the sand, shortly, and see you wher Beoque’ 
the birds won’t trouble you—and you won’t trouble me! . . . The T loc 
great and clever de Beaujolais! ... Ha! Ha! Ha!’ Andth# 
brave, brazen rogue roared with laughter. 
(But how in the name of his father the Devil did he know any ff 5.4. 
i thing of the affair at Zinderneuf ?) his right 
i ‘You shall fight as soon as the light is good,’ said the Emit nightily 
! 4 ‘ And you skall fight with Arab swords—a strange weapon to each i. 
of you, and therefore fair for both’; and, calling to Yussuf Fetata, young ¥ 
tl he bade him send for two swords of equal length and a and rfl 
| powe 
\, i of exactly similar shape. the Emi: 
ij colleague 
‘Hea 
CHAPTER XIII. 
you dead 
‘MEN HAVE THEIR EXITS...’ do so in 
Hatr an hour later, Becque and I stood face to face in the shadov, p hed 
cast by the rising sun, of a great clump of palms. We were strippel Ts 
to the waist, and wore only baggy Arab trousers and soft boots ‘ Beg 
Each held a noble two-edged sword, pliant as cane, sharp a4 very tact 
razor, exact model of those brought to the country by Louis th fj... 
Good and his Crusaders. I verily believe they were Crusader and body 


swords, for there are many such in that dry desert where nothing 
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msts and a good sword is more prized, cared for, and treasured 
than a good woman. I looked for a knightly crest on the blade 
of mine, Had there been one, and had it been the very crest of 
the de Beaujolais family (for I have ancestors who went on Crusade) 
—what an omen! What a glorious and wonderful coincidence ! 


‘cat What a tale to tell ! 

herd But I will be truthful and admit that there was no private mark 
whatever. Such things do not happen in real life—though it is 

tal FT tark fact that a venerable friend of mine killed a Dahomeyan warrior 
in Dodd’s advance on Dahomey, and took from him the very Gras 

out Tite that he himself had carried as a private in 1870! (He knew it 

Jed both by ‘its number and by a bullet-hole in the butt. It had 

ty evidently been sold to these people by some dealer in condemned 

stores.) 

The only fault I had to find with my beautiful Crusader-sword 
- was that it had no hand-guard, nothing between handle and blade 
. but a thin straight cross-piece. However, the same applied to 
= Becque’s weapon. 

‘hy I looked at Becque. He ‘ peeled well’ as English boxers say, 
was finely muscled, and in splendid condition. Whether the strange- 
ness of our weapons would be in his favour as a stronger if less 

any’ B finished swordsman, or in mine, remained to be seen. He spat upon 

. & lis right hand—coarse and vulgar as ever—and swung his sword 
a mightily, trying its weight and balance. 

- In a little group under the trees stood the Emir and the Vizier ; 

- young Yussuf Fetata (to whose family the swords belonged); the 
powerful dwarf who had first captured me, Marbruk ben Hassan ; 
the Emir’s body-servant, El] R’Orab the Crow ; the Egyptian-Arab 
colleague of Becque, and a few soldiers. 

‘Hear my words,’ said the Emir, and his hawk-like stare was 
tuned to Becque, ‘ for the least attempt at foul play, I will shoot 
youdead. . . . When I say “ Begin””—doso. WhenI say “ Stop,” 
do so instantly. . . . I shall not say “‘ Stop” while both of you 

o are on your feet, unless one of you does anything unbecoming a © 

chivalrous warrior... . ’ 

+ I bowed and gave the Emir the sword-salute. . . . 

vf ‘Begin!’ he said a moment later, and Becque repeated the 

ef CY tactics of our previous duel. He rushed at me like a tiger, 

vi his sword moving like forked lightning, and I gave my whole mind 
in and body to parry and defence. I was not in the best of health 


ad strength, thanks to my wound, my sleepless nights of anxiety, 
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and my confinement to the tent—and if Becque chose to force the 
pace and tire himself, I was content. 

All critics of my ‘ form’ have praised my foot-work, and I wl 
my feet and brain to save my arm, for the swords were heavy. At 
the end of his first wild whirling attack, when his sword ceased for 
a moment to rise and fall like a flail in the hands of a madmaz, | 
feinted for his head, and, as his sword went up I lunged as though 
Iheldasabre. He sprang back like a cat, and then made a Maltese. 
cross pattern with his sword—as though he were a Highlander 
wielding a light claymore—when I pursued. Nothing could pas 
that guard—but it was expensive work, costly in strength and 
breath, and he was very welcome to make that impressive display— 
and I kept him at it by light and rapid feints. . . . 

Suddenly his sword went up and back, as to smite straight dow 
upon my skull, and, judging that I had time for the manceuvre, I did 
not parry—but sprang to my left and slashed in a smart coup & 
flanc that took him across the ribs beneath the raised right arm. A 
little higher and he would never have lifted his arm again ; but, as 
it was, I gave him a gash that would mean a nice little blood-letting. 
In the same second, his sword fell perpendicularly on my right 
thigh, merely slicing off an inconsiderable—shall I say ‘ rasher'— 
and touching no artery nor vein of importance. I had drawn fimt 
blood—first by a fraction of a second—and I had inflicted a wound 
and received a graze. ‘ Mary Vanbrugh,’ I whispered. 

I saw momentary fear in Becque’s eyes, but knew it was only 
fear that I had wounded him too severely for him to continue the 
fight. He began to retreat; he retreated quickly ; he almost ran 
backward for a few paces—and, as I swiftly followed, he ducked, 
most cleverly and swiftly, below my sword—as it cut sideways at 
his neck—and lunged splendidly at my breast. A side step only 
just saved me, for his point and edge ploughed along the flesh of 
my left side and the other edge cut my upper arm as it rested for 
the moment against my body. . . . But the quick riposte has always 
been my strong point, and before his sword returned on guard, [cut 
him heavily across the head. Unfortunately it was only a back 
handed blow delivered as my sword returned to guard, and it was 
almost the hilt that struck him. Had it been the middle of the 
edge—even at such close quarters and back-handed—the cut woull 
have been more worthy of the occasion. As it was, it did friend 
Becque no good at all. ‘Mary Vanbrugh,’ I whispered, a second 
time. 
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And then my opponent changed his tactics and used his sword 
two-handed. One successful stroke delivered thus would lop off a 
limb or sever a head from a body—but though the force of every 
blow is doubled in value, the quickness of every parry is halved, 
and, since my opponent chose to turn his weapon into a mace, I 
tuned mine into a foil, instead of obediently following his tactics. 
It was rhinoceros against leopard now, strong dog against quick 
cat—possibly Goliath against David. . . . 

Hitherto we had crossed swords point downwards, as in ‘ sabres,’ 
now I held mine point upward as in ‘ foils,’ and dodged and danced 
om my toes, feinting for a thrust. Cut or thrust? ... A cut from 
Becque would be death for de Beaujolais—and I was very sure a 
thrust from de Beaujolais would be death for Becque. . . . 

My foe forced the pace again. . . . He rushed like a bull, and 
I dodged like a matador. A hundred times his sword swept past 
my head like a mighty scythe, and so swift was he that never had 
Ia chance for the matador’s stroke—the coup de gréce. We were 
both panting, our breath whistling through parched throats and 
mouths, our bare chests heaving like bellows. ... We were 
streaming with sweat and blood—and, with glaring glassy eye, 
Becque was fiercely scowling, and he was hoarsely croaking : 

‘Curse you! you damned dancing-master! God smite you! 
... Blast you, you jumping monkey !’ with each terrific stroke ; 
ad de Beaujolais was smiling and whispering ‘ Mary Vanbrugh . . . 
Mary... Mary...’ but, believe me, de Beaujolais was weak- 
ening, for he had lost a lot of blood, his left arm was a useless weight 
of lead, he was growing giddy and sick and faint—and suddenly 
Beeque, with a look of devilish hate and rage upon his contorted 
face, swept his sword once more above his head; and this time 
swept it up too far! It was well above his head—and pointing 
downward behind him—for a stroke that should cleave me to the 
thin, when I dropped my point and lunged with all my strength 
and speed. . . . ‘Mary Vanbrugh!’... 


Thad won. My sword stood out a foot behind him. . . . He 
tottered and fell. . . . My knees turned to water and I collapsed 
actoss his body. ‘ Hait Becque!’ thought I, as I went down— 
‘and perhaps de Beaujolais too! .. . ’ 


I recovered in a few minutes, to find that the Emir himself was 
holding my head and pouring glorious cold water on my face, chest, 
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and hands. . . . The Vizier was washing my cuts. . . . Becque was 


not dead—but, far from surgeons and hospitals, no man could log § ,. 0 
survive the driving of that huge sword through his body..., § tj th 
Poor devil !—but he was a devil! stretche 
to 
‘The Sitt has bandages and cordials,’ I said to the Emir, asl f° ‘te 
rose to my feet, and he at once despatched R’Orab the Crow to bid 93 I kx 
the slave-girls of the anderun to ask the lady Sitt to send what was § jicken n 
needed for a wounded man. I did what I could for the unconscious ‘ Ar 
Becque and then I resumed my jelabia, haik, kafiyeh and burnous, | ozed t] 
after drinking deeply of the cool water, and dabbing my bleeding ‘Al 
wounds. The congratulatory Arabs crowded round me, filled with ‘Tai 
admiration of the victor. Would they have done the same with § —and ¢] 
Becque, if he had won? . . . Nothing succeeds like success. . .. I suy 
To him that hath shall be given... . V@ victis. . . . Thumbs §f her sake 
down for the loser. . Whe: 
‘Do you send for medicaments for yourself or for your enemy, § yound, 
Sidi ?’’ asked the Emir. Guest-te 
‘For my enemy, Emir,’ I replied. ‘ It is the Christian custom’ § orders w 
‘ But he is your enemy,’ said the Emir. man was 
‘ Anyone can help an injured friend,’ I replied. ‘If that is held § Emir ba 
to be a virtue, how much more is it a virtue to help a fallen foe?’ § tent, and 
Sententious—but suitable to the company and the occasion. Wher 
The Emir smiled and shook my hand in European fashion, and § hy on m 
the Vizier followed his example. I was in high favour and regard Vanbrug! 
—for the moment—as the winner of a good stout fight.... Fo § ‘Ty, 
the moment! ... What of the morrow, when their chivalrow § ‘Tha; 
fighting blood had cooled—and my foul insults and abuse wet § xratches 
remembered? .. . She lo 
ing and 
And then appeared Mary Vanbrugh, following El R’Orab, who § instinctiy 
carried the medicine chest and a bottle and some white stuff—lnt J ‘Tet, , 
or cotton-wool and bandages. I might have known that she would § bok after 
not merely send the necessary things, when she heard of wounds § in the rib 
and injuries. She glanced at the semi-conscious Becque, a hideous ‘I wo 
gory spectacle, and thenatme. I suppose I looked haggard and dis § ‘Doubtle; 
hevelled and there was a little blood on my clothes—also I held the J... The; 
good sword, that had perhaps saved her life and honour, in my hand. J sch as 1 
>  £ Your work ?’ she said in a voice of ice and steel. Qran, wr 
I did not deny it. sanctified. 
‘More Duty?’ she asked most bitterly, and her voice Wa § possibly 1 
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gathing. ‘Oh, you Killer, you professional paid hireling Slayer. 
... Oh, you Murderer in the sacred name of your noble Duty! .. . 
Tell these men to bring me a lot more water—and to make a 
stretcher with spears or tent-poles and some rugs...’ and she 
got to work like a trained nurse. 

‘Tear up a clean burnous, or something, in long strips,’ she said 
1 knelt to help her . . . ‘and then get out of my sight—you 
ticken me... 

‘ Are you hurt, too ?’ she asked a moment later, as more blood 
oozed through from my thigh, ribs and arm. 

‘A little,’ I replied. 

‘Tam glad you are,’ said Miss Vanbrugh ; ‘ it serves you right’ 
—and then . . . ‘Suppose it had been you lying here dying . . .?’ 

I supposed it, and thanked the good God that it was not—for 
her sake. 

When she had cleaned, sterilised and bandaged Becque’s ghastly 
wound, she bade me tell the Arabs to have him carried to the 
Guest-tents and laid on niy bed, that she might nurse him! Her 
uders were obeyed, and, under her superintendence, the wounded 
man was carried away with all possible care. I noticed that the 
Emir bade Yussuf Fetata conduct the Egyptian-Arab back to his 
tnt, and see that he did not leave it. 

When everything possible had been done for Becque, and he 
hy on my bed motionless and only imperceptibly breathing, Mary 
Vanbrugh turned to me: 

‘Tl attend to you now, Killer,’ said she. 

‘Thank you, Miss Vanbrugh,’ I replied, ‘I can attend to what 
watches I have quite well.’ 

She looked at me, as in doubt. Her instinctive love of mother- 
ig and succouring the injured seemed to be at war with her 
instinctive hatred of those who cause the injury. 

‘Let me see the wound in your side,’ she said. ‘If you can 
lok after your leg yourself, you cannot dress and bandage a wound 
inthe ribs properly.’ 

‘I wouldn’t trouble you for worlds, Miss Vanbrugh,’ I replied. 
‘Doubtless the noted Doctor Hadji Abdul Salam will treat me. 
‘+. These Arab specialists have some quite remarkable methods, 
sich as making one swallow an appropriate quotation from the 
(tan, written on paper or rag, correctly blessed and suitably 
unctified. .. . Do me a lot of good, I should think... . And 
possibly Maudie would lend a hand if the Doctor thinks a bandage 
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...’ And then loss of blood, following a terrific fight (on an § fared u 
empty stomach) had its humiliating effect on my already enfeebled § being co 
body, and down I went in a heap. .. . 


When I recovered consciousness, Mary Vanbrugh and a vey § 1 wo 
white-faced Maudie were in the tent, and I was lying, bandaged, § mgret to 
on some rugs. Dear Becque and I—side by side! over, hac 

‘ Brandy,’ said Mary Vanbrugh to Maudie, as I opened my eyes, § ails (anc 
Maudie poured some out, and gave it to me. I drank the cogna, § ‘It’s 
and was very soon my own man again. How often was this dram § day, and 
to be repeated? ... First the Touareg bullet; now Becque’s § ue, and | 
sword. What would the third be? I was soon to know. I sup} 

I sat up, got to my feet, stiff, sore, bruised and giddy, but by gud. . . 
no means a ‘ cot-case.’ 

‘ Lie down again at once, Killer,’ said Mary Vanbrugh sharply. § ‘Wha 

‘Thank you, Miss Vanbrugh,’ I replied. ‘I am all right again § smethin, 
now, and very greatly regret the trouble I have given you. Iam § ‘Ah— 
most grateful... .’ 

‘I do not desire your gratitude, Killer,’ interrupted the pale, 9 4ube, th 
competent, angry girl. 

‘. . . To Becque—I was going to say—for being so tender with 
me,’ I continued. And then I said a thing that I have regretted 
ever since—and when I think of it, I have to find some peace in 
the excuse that I was a little off my balance. 

‘It is not so long since you were fairly glad of the killing 
powers of a Killer, Miss Vanbrugh,’ I went on, and felt myselfa 
cad as I saidit. . . . ‘ Onacertain roof in Zaguig, the Killer against 
eight, and your life in the balance. . . . I apologise for reminding 
you....ITamashamed...’ 

‘Tamashamed . . . J apologise—humbly, Major de Beaujolais, 
she replied, and her eyes were slightly suffused as I took her hand 
and pressed it to my lips. . . . ‘But oh! why do you... why 
must you . . . all these fine men . . . that Mr. Dufour, Achmet, 
Djikki, and now this poor mangled, butchered creature. . . . Cam 
you find no Duty that is help and kindness and love, instead of this 


Duty of killing, maiming, hurting .. . ?’ 


Yes—I was beginning to think that I could find a Duty that 
was Love... . 


Becque rallied that night, incredibly. His strong spirit flickered, 
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fared up, and then burnt clearly. I was getting myself a drink, 
sing consumed with thirst, when he spoke : 

‘So you win, de Beaujolais,’ he said quietly. 

‘I win, Becque,’ I replied. 

I would not rejoice over a fallen foe, and I would not express 

to a villainous renegade and a treacherous cur—who, more- 
wer, had plotted the death, mutilation and dishonour of two white 
fils (and one of them Mary Vanbrugh). 

‘It’s a queer world,’ he mused. ‘ You all but shot me that 
day, and I all but got you hanged. . . The merest chance saved 
ne, and luck saved you... . 

I supposed this to be the semi-delirious wanderings of a fevered 
nnd... . But the brave evil Becque did not look, nor sound, 
delirious. 

‘What do you mean?’ I said, more for the sake of saying 
wmething than seriously to ask a question. 

‘Ah—the brilliant de Beaujolais—Beau Sabreur of the Blue 


Hussars and the Spahis! . . . Bright particular star of the Bureau 
drabe, the Secret Service, the Intelligence Department of the 
french Army in Africa! .. . You think you know a lot, don’t 


you, and you’re very pleased with your beautiful seli—but you 
im’t know who it was that turned your own men from down- 
todden slaves into bloodthirsty mutineers, do you? . . . And you 
vee never nearer death in all your days. ... Do you know, 
wy clever friend, that if those cursed Arabs had not attacked at 
tat moment, nothing could have saved you—thanks to me? ... 
Jo you know that your own men were going to hang you to the 
ig-staff and then burn the place and march off? . . “ Another 


miiny in the discontented and rotten French Army”! ... Head- 
ins in the foreign Press! . . . Encouragement to the enemies of 
lance! . . . That would have been splendid, eh ? ’ 


I thought hard, and cast back in my memory... . Most 
tainly I had never attempted to shoot Becque, and still more 
wttainly I had never been in danger of hanging, at the hands of the 
tutleman. In spite of his apparent command of his faculties, he 
ust be wandering in his mind—indeed, a place of devious and 
urtuous paths in which to wander. 

Silence fell, disturbed only by the droning of the flies which I 
thisked from his face. A few minutes later the closed eyes opened 
ud glared at me like those of a serpent. 

‘Beautiful, brainy de Beaujolais,’ the hateful voice began again. 
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: ‘How nearly I got you that day and how I have cursed thoy § With 
re Arabs ever since—those black devils from Hell that saved you. . , ‘Yor 
a Delirium, undoubtedly. . . . I brushed the flies again from ‘Im 
o the sticky lips and moistened them with a corner of a handkerchief § firmly bi 
dipped in lemon-juice. have urg 
+ ‘ And when and where was that, Becque ?’ I asked convery.§ I kep 
tionally. ‘You 
tia ‘I suppose the mighty warrior, the Beau Sabreur, the brain of § Beau Sak 
os the French Army, has forgotten the little episode of Zinderneuf?... § has a bra 
; Zinderneuf! . . . What could this Becque know of Zinderneuf! f the powe 
. . . Was yet another mystery to be added to those that clustered # snd then 
es round the name of that ill-omened shambles ? wul to 81 
% Zinderneuf! . . . Mutiny . . . What was it Dufour had sail § ma shar 
ey to me when I ordered the parade before entering that silent fort, # ile Souda 
7 ae garrisoned by the Dead, every man on his feet and at his post ... I bit x 
| (‘The Dead forbidden to die. The Fallen who were not allowed 
| to fall?’).... He had said ‘ There is going to be trouble....§ In spi 
They are rotten with cafard and over-fatigue. . . . They will sho § idivered 
you and desert en masse!...’ Could this Becque have bem § wldiershc 
there ? . . . Utterly impossible. .. . While 
i Again I thought hard, cast back in my memory, and co § kar with 
ae ; centrated my whole mind upon the events of that terrible day. ... Bf his la: 
? My Dufour was there, of course. . . . Yes, and that excellent Sergeant mpent on 
: Lebaudy, I remembered, the man who was said to have the biggest # hold tena 
voice in the French Army. . . . And that punishing Corporal Brie § death brou 
whom I once threatened with a taste of the crapaudine, when! ting in m 
found him administering it unlawfully. . . . I could see thet§lim more 
faces... . Yes. . . . And that trumpeter who volunteered to enlé§ vould rea, 
ee that House of the Dead. . . . Of course . . . he was one of tli Vanbrugh. 
ay three Gestes, as I learned when I went to Brandon Abbas in Engla§ ‘Well, 
to be best man at George Lawrence’s wedding. . . . Lady Brand §~and J wo 
. was their aunt. . . . Yes, and I remembered two fine Americt§ud you, n 
va soldiers with whom I spoke in English—men whom I had, alas onduct, bs 
ae sent to their deaths by thirst or Arabs, in an attempt to wamS§ ‘You n 
ae André and his Senegalese, that awful night. I could recall no oiled me, 
else... . Noone atall.... ‘Nonse 
a ‘ And what do you know about Zinderneuf, Becque ?’ I asktlfntI’d do 
be His bitter sneering laugh was unpleasant to hear. tp, 
» ‘Qh, you poor fool,’ he replied. ‘I know this much abolf ‘ Anoth 
Zinderneuf—that you nearly stepped into your grave there. . -§uswered n 
Into the grave that I dug for you there. . . . However, this pli] ‘No,’ I 
ae will do equally well.’ ‘Prove 
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With my mind back in Zinderneuf, I absently replied : 
‘You think I shall find my grave here, do you, Becque ?’ 

‘I most earnestly hope so,’ replied Becque. ‘I truly hope, and 
fmly believe, this Emir will do to you and your women what I 
have urged him—and tried to bribe him—to do.’ 

I kept silent, for the man was dying. 

‘You are not out of the wood yet, Beautiful de Beaujolais, 
Beau Sabreur,’ the cruel, bitter voice went on. . . . ‘ My colleague 
has a brain—if he hasn’t much guts—and he has money too. And 
the power to put down franc for franc against you or anybody else, 
and then double it. . . . Oh, we shall win. . . . And I’d give my 
wul to survive to see the hour of success—and you impaled living 
ma sharpened palm-trunk and your Secret Service women given to 
te Soudanese soldiers. . . .’ 

I bit my lips and kept silence, for the man was surely dying. 


In spite of the considered opinion of which Miss Vanbrugh had 
delivered herself, I am a humane man, and if I fight my foe as a 
wldier should fight him, I try to be sans rancune when the fight is over. 

While Becque was awake and conscious, I would sit with him, 
bear with his vileness, and do what I could to assuage the sufferings 
i his last hours. ... Sometimes men change and relent and 
wpent on their death-beds. . . . I am not a religious man, but I 
bold tenaciously to what is good and right, and if approaching 
dtath brought a better frame of mind to Becque, I would do every- 
thing in my power to encourage and develop it. . . . I would meet 
him mere than half-way, and if his change of heart were real, I 
would readily forgive him, in the name of France and of Mary 
Vanbrugh. . . . 

‘Well, Becque,’ I said, ‘ Ishalldomy best against your colleague 
~and I would give a great deal to survive to see the hour of success, 
ud you, not impaled living, but speeded on your way, with a safe 
nduct, back to whence you came.’ 

“You mealy-mouthed liar,’ replied my gentleman. ‘ You have 


‘Nonsense, Becque,’ I replied. ‘I am glad I won the fight— 
isked. 4 do anything I could to help or ease or comfort you, poor 
abo ‘Another lie, you canting hypocrite and swine.’ Becque 

me. 
‘No,’ I said. ‘ The simple truth.’ 
‘Prove it, then,’ was the quick answer. 
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‘Well?’ I asked, and rose to get him anything he wanted or § my req 
to do anything that he might desire. —as su 
*‘ Look you, de Beaujolais,’ he said, ‘ you are a soldier. . . . S @ shuma 
aml... . We have both lived hard—and my time has come. . . , pistol | 
Nothing can possibly save me—here in the desert without surgeons, J squeam 
anesthetics, oxygen, antiseptics—and I may linger for days~ § and rer 
wounded as I am. . . . I know that nothing on God’s earth can His 
save me—so do you. . . . Then let me die now and like a soldier, § and wer 
. Not like a sick cow in the straw. . . . Shoot me, de Beau. § had pa: 
jolais. .’ stomacl 
‘T can’t,’ I replied. bed, no 
‘ No—as I said—you are a mealy-mouthed liar, and a canting § death w 
hypocrite, full of words and words . . .’ answered Becque; and § dofor h 
then in bitter mockery he mimicked my ‘ I’d do anything I cowl ‘Gor 
for you, poor chap!...’ Vanbrug 
‘T can’t murder you, Becque,’ I said. Persona. 
“You have,’ he replied. ‘Can’t you complete your job? ... § —good-] 
No. . . . The Bold-and-Beautiful de Beaujolais couldn’t do that § my back 
—he could only gloat upon his handiwork and spin out the last 
hours of the man he had killed. . . . You and your Arab-debauch § The | 
ing women from the stews of Paris. . . .’ And he spat. fom Be 
* One of those women worked over you like a nurse or a mother, ‘You 
Becque,’ I said. ‘She lavished her tiny store of cognac, eau-de § showed 1 
Cologne, antiseptics and surgery stuff on you——’ Thes 
‘ As I said,’ he interrupted, ‘ to keep me alive and gloat. ... § mshed { 
Silence fell in that hot, dimly-lighted tent, and I sat and watchel § revolver. 
this Becque. After a while he spoke again. ‘Oh! 
* De Beaujolais,’ he said, ‘ I make a last appeal as a soldier toa An | 
soldier. . . . Don’t keep me alive, in agony, for days—knowing § that ever 
that I shall be a mortifying mass of gangrene and corruption before § he laugh 
I die. . . . Knowing that nothing can save me. .. . I ae There 
you, to you on whose head my blood is, to spare me that. dear Bec 
your pistol near me—and let Becque die as he has lived, ‘an ‘More 
weapon in hishand. . . .” the girl. 
I thought rapidly. “Tt wi 
*. . . Come, come, de Beaujolais, it is not much to ask, surely. f After 
It leaves your lily-white hands clean and saves your conscience tht § supe, ma 
reproach that you let me suffer tortures that the Arabs themselves § shereturr 
would spare me. .. .” could do 
I came to a decision. ‘You 


‘ De Beaujolais—if I have the ghost of a chance of life, refust 


ie 
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my request. . . . If I have no chance, and you know I have none 
—as surely as you know the sun will rise—then, if you are a man, 
shuman creature with a spark of humane feeling in you—put your 
pistol by my hand. . . . You can turn your back if you are 
squeamish. . . . Do it, de Beaujolais, and I will die forgiving you 
and repenting my sins... .” 

His voice broke, and I swallowed a lump in my throat as I rose 
ad went to where my revolver hung to the tent-pole. My sword 
had passed below his lungs and had penetrated the liver and 
stomach and probably the spinal cord. He would never leave that 
bed, nothing upon earth could save him, and his long lingering 
death would be a ghastly thing. . . . It was the one thing I could 
doforhim. . . . I put the pistol beside his right hand. 

‘Good-bye, Becque,’ I said. ‘In the name of France and Mary 
Vanbrugh I forgive the evil you tried to do to them both... . 
Personally I feel no hate whatsoever. . . . Good-bye, brave man 
-good-bye, old chap. .. .”. And I touched his hand and turned 
my back. 


The bullet cut my ear. 1 sprang round and knocked the pistol 
fom Becque’s hand. ‘ You treacherous devil!’ I cried. 

‘You poor gullible fool!’ he answered, with the wry smile that 
showed the gleaming fang. 

The sentry raised the door flap and looked in, and Mary Vanbrugh 
mished from the anderun half of the tent, as I picked up my 
revolver. 

‘Oh! What is it?’ she asked breathlessly. 

‘An accident,’ replied Becque. ‘One of the most deplorable 
that ever happened. . . . I shall regret it all my life... .’ And 
he laughed. 

There was no denying the gameness and stout heart of this 
dear Becque. 

‘More Duty, I thought, perhaps, Major de Beaujolais,’ observed 
the girl. 

‘It was. As I conceived it, Miss Vanbrugh,’ I replied. 

After looking at Becque’s bandages and giving him a sip of hot 
supe, made with our compressed meat-tablets and a little cognac, 
the returned to the anderun, bidding me drink the soupe, for Becque 
could do little more than taste it. 

‘You win again, you dog!’ said Becque, as soon as we were 
ilone. ‘ What a fool I was to aim at your head—with a shaking 
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hand! . . . But I did so want to see those poor brains you ateg § the! 
proud of. . . . Now, will you kill me ?’ and tu 
‘No,’ I answered. ‘W. 

‘I know you won't!’ he replied. ‘ You haven’t the guts. .., § she ask 
And I know I shall recover. . . . Why, you fool, I breathe almost ‘Tt 
without pain. . . . My lungs are absolutely sound. . . . You only § sppos 
gave me a flesh wound and I heal splendidly. Always have _ 
done... .’ ‘Ir 
The poor wretch evidently did not know that the bandages hid § ‘I shou 

as surely mortal a wound as ever man received. His talk of fata § do in t 
injuries and certain death, which he had supposed to be a ruse that J mein t 
would gull and fool me, was but the simple truth. ‘AX 
‘T’ll be on my feet in a week, you witless ape,’ he continued, ‘Oh 
‘and I'll get you yet! . . . Believe me, Beautiful de Beaujolais hair’s-b 
I won’t miss you next time I shoot. . . . But I hope it won’t come § you infc 
to that. . I want to see you die quite otherwise—and then I'll § Touareg 
deal with your Arab-debauching harlots. . . . But I’ll get yu § #good « 
somehow! get you, my Beau venture 
He raised himself on one elbow, pointing a shaking hand at § 1... 
my face, spat, and fell back dead... . ‘Sur 
Anc 

in the O 

el Hame 

CHAPTER XIV. ‘Wha 

courtesy 

FOR MY LADY. I fel 

‘ The worldly hopes men set their hearts upon, and a de 

Turn ashes—or they prosper ; ‘I th 

Anon, like snow upon the desert’s dusty face, I think » 

Lighting a little hour or two—are gone. . . .” Imean. 

Becqur’s body having been borne away at dawn for burial,] § MHons ¢ 
soon began to wonder if the events of the previous day and night § JUS. . 

had really occurred or whether they were the nightmare imagining I dra 

of a delirious fever-victim. My wounds were real enough, howeve, ny dry 

and though slight, were painful in the extreme, throbbing almost So ] 
unbearably and making movement a torture. I would not har I prefer 
been without them though, for three times that day Mary Vanbrug do not 

dressed them, and if I scarcely heard her voice, I felt the blessed § "man t 

touch of her fingers. But she attended me as impersonally aml the bitter 

coldly as a queen washing the feet of beggars, or as a certain typed = vole 


army-surgeon doctoring a sick negro soldier. As she left the tat 


+ 
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wn the last of her almost silent visits, she paused at the door-curtain 
and turned to me. 

‘ What exactly was that shot in the night, Major de Beaujolais ?’ 
she asked. 

‘It was Becque shooting at me,’ I replied. ‘ You did not 


80 


only | ppose that it was me shooting at Becque, did you, Miss 
have Vanbrugh ? 


‘I really did not know, Major de Beaujolais,’ answered the girl. 
‘I should not be so foolish as to set any limit to what you might 
do in the name of Duty! . . . Nothing whatever would surprise 
ne in that direction, now, I think. .. .’ 

‘A man’s duty is his duty,’ I replied. 


ued, ‘Oh, quite,’ she answered. ‘I would not have you deviate a 
slais, § hait’s-breadth from your splendid path. . . . But since the day 
some @ Youinformed me that you would have left me to the mercies of the 
n ['] | Touareg—had there been but one camel—I have been thinking. . . 

you § sgood deal. . . . Yes, “ A man’s duty is his duty,” and—if I might 


venture to speak so presumptuously—a woman’s duty is her duty, 
too > 


‘Surely,’ I agreed. 
‘ And so I find it my duty to hinder you no further, and to remain 
in the Oasis with these fine Arabs—under the protection of the Emir 
Hamel el Kebir. .. .” 

‘What!’ I shouted, startled out of my habitual calm and 
courtesy. ‘ You find it your “‘ duty” to do what?’ 

I felt actually faint—and began to tremble with horror, fear, 
and a deadly sickness of soul. 

‘I think you heard what I said,’ the girl replied coldly, ‘ and 
Ithink you know that I always mean what I say, and say what 
Imean. . . . Oh, believe me, Major de Beaujolais—I have some 
notions of my own on duty—and it is no part of mine to hinder 
yours... .” 

I drank some water, and my trembling hand spilt more than 
ny dry throat swallowed. 

‘So I shall remain here,’ she went on, ‘and I think too that 
I prefer the standards and ideals of this Emir. . . . Somehow I 
do not think that anything would have induced him to leave a 
Yoman to certain death or worse. . . . Not even a treaty!’ and 
the bitter scorn of her accents, as she said that word, was terrible. 
Her voice seared and scorched me. . . . I tried to speak and could 
hot. 
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 - ‘Nor do I feel that I shall incur any greater danger here than § (nce m 
a I should in setting off into the desert again with a gentleman o § by the 
ret your pronounced views on the subject of the relative importance OnE 
a of a woman and a piece of paper. . . . Nor shall my maid go with § return ° 
rg you. . . . I prefer to trust her, as well as myself, to these peopl § (well-pa 
da of a less-developed singleness of purpose . . . and I like this Enir Tw 
a —enormously.’ in his o 
‘ I found my voice. . . . Clumsily, owing to my wounds, I knei § the dea 
before her. . . . solemn! 
a ‘Miss Vanbrugh ... Mary...’ I cried. ‘This is inhuma § thereaft 
, cruelty. . . . This is madness! ... Think! . . . A girl like you: § that dis 
JZ self—a lovely fascinating woman—here . . . alone. . . . You must He f 
a be insane. . . . Think. . . . A hareem—these Arabs. . . . I would § most ce 
sooner shoot you here and now... . This is sheer incredible § women 
madness... eertaint 
‘ ‘ Yes—like yourself, Major de Beaujolais,’ she replied, drawing § Arab-E¢ 
ee back from me. ‘JZ am now “mad” on the subject of Duty. ... § of both 
‘ It has become an obsession with me too—(an example of the § ¢ Senus 
ee ; influence of one’s companions upon one’s character !)—and I finl § I hes 
ae it my duty to leave you entirely free to give the whole of you § new. V 
J ae mind to more important matters—to leave you entirely free to § | pointe 
a depart alone as soon as your business is completed—for I will § ‘And 
s no further hindrance to you. . . . Good-bye, and—as I do not § impiety. 
cn, think I shall see you again—many thanks for bringing me her §f treacher 
ee in safety, and for setting me so high a standard and so gloriousa § The | 
2 example... .’ ams of 
in this lit 
ae I do not know what I replied—nor what I did. I was all French § he fell il 
hex in that moment, and gave full rein to my terrible emotion. But! § obstruct 
es know that Mary Vanbrugh left the tent with the cold worts: I lay 
Sh: ‘Duty, Major de Beaujolais—before everything! We will both di § troubled 
our Duty. . . . I shall tell the Emir el Hamel el Kebir that! § My Ser, 
intend to remain here indefinitely, under his protection, and thit § unforgiv: 
I hope he will give you your precious treaty, and send you offs § ‘honour 
' once. . . . My conscience—awakened by you—will approve my § women fi 

a doing what I now see to be my duty. . . . Good-bye, Major é 
Beaujolais. . . .’ Thing 
a I sat for hours with my pistol in my hand, and I think I mayno ff Kebir an 
: claim to know what suffering is. . . . Never since that hour hav § s thoug! 
op I had a word of blame for the poor soul who blows his brains out. . -: § ship, wer 
7 I saw no one else that day, but during the night I was awaken § knowing 
= from a fitful and nightmare-ridden doze by the Hadji Abdul Salam § visit bod 
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Once more he rehearsed his proposals and warnings, modified now 
by the elimination of Becque. 
One: Would I, by his help, escape alone, immediately, and 


with § return with a strong French force and make him France’s faithful 
cop (well-paid) vassal Emir Regent of the Great Confederation? Or 
Emir Two: Would I promise him a great bag of gold and my help 


in his obtaining the Regency of the Confederation, if he procured 
the death of the Emir at the hands of Suleiman the Strong, and 
swlemnly swore to poison the said Suleiman at as early a date 
thereafter as convenient ? (He could not poison the Emir, for 
that distrustful man took all precautions against such accidents.) 

He fully warned me that by rejecting both his proposals I should 
most certainly come to a painful and untimely end, and my two 
women become hareem slaves. He was in a position to state with 
certainty and truth that the Emir had decided to kill me and the 
Arab-Egyptian, keep the money, camels, weapons and other effects 
of both of us, and then accept the earlier offer of the Great Sheikh 
ed Senussi and make an offensive and defensive alliance with him. 

I heard him out, on the chance that I might glean something 
ew. When he had finished and I had replied with some terseness, 
I pointed to the doorway and remarked : 

‘And now, Holy One, depart in peace, before I commit an 
impiety. In other words—get out, you villainous, filthy, 
treacherous dog, before I shoot you. . . .’ 

The Hadji went, and as he crept from my tent, he ran into the 
ams of the Sheikh el Habibka el Wazir—and I saw him no more 
in this life, and do not expect to see him in the next. I heard that 
he fell ill and died shortly after. People are apt to do so if they 
obstruct the ways of desert Emirs. 

I lay awake till dawn, probably the most anxious, distracted, 
troubled man in Africa. . Mary Vanbrugh. .. . France... . 
My Service... . My uncle... .My Duty. ... An outraged, 
uforgivably insulted despot, a fierce, untrammelled tyrant whose 
‘honour ’ was his life—and.in whose hand lay the fate of the two 
women for whose safety I was responsible. 


Things came to a head the next night. The Emir el Hamel el 
Kebir and the Sheikh el Habibka el Wazir entered my tent, and, 
a though nothing had happened to disturb the friendliest relation- 
thip, were cordially pleasant. Much too friendly methought, and, 
knowing Arabs as I do, I could not suppress the feeling that their 
visit boded me no good. I grew certain of it—and I was right. 
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 &§ After formal courtesies and the refusal of such hospitalities as] f ‘No: 
— could offer, the Emir said : “bis k 
. “Your Excellency has the successful accomplishment of this § pith; 1 
— mission much at heart ?’ own han 
3 “It would be a fine thing for your people and pleasing to mine’ § J Hame 
_ I replied. ‘ Yes, I have it much at heart.’ the Pro} 
a ‘Your Excellency has the welfare and happiness of the Sit § tyo Sitti 
: | Miriyam much at heart ?’ went on the sonorous voice. « Anc 
: Was there a mocking note in it ? micide 2 
‘So much so that I value it more than the Treaty,’ I replied, ‘The 
‘ And the other night Your Excellency called me dog and swim, f yith yor 
oe and filthy black devil, I think,’ was the Emir’s next utterance. §f fabibka 
4 ‘Yes,’ he went on, asI wassilent. ‘Yes. And YourExcellencyhy § Yoy 
an these matters much at heart. He admires this fair woman greatly, § ‘Cho, 
! Perhaps he loves her? Possibly he would even die for her? ../§ Now 
= The Vizier watched the Emir, stroked his beard, and smiled. § the tent: 
‘ Your Excellency would achieve a great deed for France?...8 If 
se But perhaps he loves France not so much that he would die for her! § msh in— 
a ' Perhaps this woman is as his Faith, since he is an Infidel? ...§ snd awa 
Yes, perchance she is his Faith? . . .’ whose lix 
ae The two men now stared at me with enigmatic eyes, crue, # mob tha: 
a hard and unfathomable, the unreadable alien eyes of the Oriental § kind of | 
. . . There was a brief silence, a contest of wills, a dramatic struggl § ind hope 
of personalities. itit were 
ee ‘ Are you prepared to die for your Faith?’ asked the Emit-§ ‘inc 
eS and I started as though stung. Where had I heard those word byally k 
before? Who had saidthem? J had. I had used those identicl gcorted - 
ce words to Becque himself at St. Denis, years ago. . . . Well, perhap § out sully: 
& I could make a better showing than Becque had then done-#f ‘Do y 
o much better as my cause was nobler. Emir. 
os ‘I am,’ I replied in the words of the dead man. ‘T fig 
; ‘ You shall,’ said the Emir, as I had said to Becque—and!§ hope as 
ib swear that as he said it, the Vizier’s face fell, and he smote his thi f thm, ¥F 
‘a in anger. . . . Was he my friend ? taking th 
+ ‘ Listen,’ said the Emir. ‘These two women shall go f#— ‘And 
eat in honour and safety, on the day after Death has wiped out th§ ‘It w; 
i insults you have put upon me. After those words “ dog,”’ “ son di that you 
— a dog,” “ swine,” “ black-faced devil,” I think that we may not boll that we a 
iS live. . . . Nor would I slay with mine own hand the man Wf The E 
comes in peace and eats my salt. . . . Speak, Rowmi... .’ ‘A bra 
; ‘ What proof and assurance have I that you would keep yop in any 
word, Emir ? ’ I asked. Vin,’ said 
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‘None whatever—save that I have given it,’ was the reply. 
‘It is known to all men who know me, that I have never broken 
faith ; never failed in promise or in threat . . . If you die by your 
on hand to-night, your white women are as free as air. I, the Emir 
d Hamel el Kebir, swear upon the Holy Q’ran and by the Beard of 
the Prophet and the Sacred Names of God that I will deliver the 
two Sitts, in perfect safety, wheresoever they would be.’ 

‘And if I decline your kind suggestion that I should commit 
suicide ? ’ I sneered in my fear, misery, and rage. 

‘Then you can slink away in safety; the signed Treaty goes 
with you; the Sitt Miriyam enters the hareem of the Sheikh el 
Habibka el Wazir ; and the Sitt Moadi enters mine. . . .’ 

‘You Son of Satan! You devilish dog——’ I began. 

‘Choose—do not chatter,’ said the Emir. 

Now my revolver was in its holster and my sword leant against 
the tent-pole. . . . Let me think. . . . Kind God, let me think. 
++... I£I could shoot both these dogs and the sentry who would 
‘f msh in—could I get the girls out of their beds and on to camels 
‘§ ad away—lI, single-handed, against the bodyguard of Soudanese, 
vhose lines were not a hundred yards away, and against the whole 
nob that would come running? Such things were done in the 
kind of books that Maudie read, no doubt. No. I was utterly 
and hopelessly in the power of these men. And what of the Treaty, 
iit were possible for us to escape ? 

‘Since you give your word that the Treaty shall be signed and 
byally kept, or, on the other hand, that the two Sitts shall be 
escorted to safety—why not do these wise and noble actions with- 
out sullying them with murder ? ’ I asked. 

‘Do you not punish those who mortally insult you ? ’ asked the 
Emir 


‘T fight them,’ I replied, and my heart gave a little bound of 
hope as an idea occurred to me. ‘I fight them—I do not murder 
thm. Fight me to-morrow, Emir—and if I die, let the Sitts go, 
taking the Treaty with them.’ 

‘And if I die?’ asked the Emir. 

‘It will be the Hand of Allah,’ I replied. ‘It will be a sign 
that you have done wrong. The Vizier must have orders to see 
that we all go in safety, bearing the Treaty with us.’ 

The Emir smiled and shook his head. 

‘A brave man would fight me with the condition that the Sitts 
sin any case and take the Treaty with them—and that I go if I 
vin,’ said I. 
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“I do not fight those who come to me in peace and receive my 
hospitality,’ answered the Emir with his mocking smile. He was but 
playing with me, as the cat plays with the mouse it is about to kill 

‘No? You only murder them ?’ I asked. 

‘ Never,’ replied the Emir. ‘ But I cannot prevent their taking 
their own lives if they are bent upon it. . . . If you die to-night, 
the Sitts leave here to-morrow. You know I speak the truth. . , ’ 

I did. I rose, and my hand went slowly and reluctantly to my 
holster. Life was very sweet—with Mary so near and dear. | 
grasped the butt of the weapon—and almost drew and fired it, with 
one motion, into the smiling face of the Emir. But that could 
lead to nothing but the worst. There was no shadow of possibility 
of any appeal to force doing anything but harm. I drew my revolver 
and the hands of the two Arabs moved beneath their robes. 

‘ Your pistol is unloaded,’ said the Sheikh, ‘ but ours are not, 

I opened the breech of the weapon, and saw that the cartridges 
had been extracted... . 


‘Get on with the murder, noble Emir—true pattern of chivalry 

and model of hospitality,’ I said, and added: ‘ But remember, if 
evil befalls the Sitts, never again shall you fall asleep withoutmy 
cold hand clutching you by the throat—you disgrace to the nam 
of man, Mussulman and Arab. . . . You defiler of the Koran ani 
enemy of God.’ 

‘If you mean that you wish to die that the Sitts may go free, 
and my honour may be cleansed of insult . . .’ replied the Emi, 
and he softly clapped his hands, as the Vizier angrily growled a 
oath in his beard. . . . Was he my friend? ... 

The slave who was the Emir’s constant attendant, and whom 
he called El] R’Orab the Crow, stooped into the tent. 

‘ Bring the cur and some water,’ said the Emir. 

While the man was gone I had a brilliant idea—the idea of 
lifetime. . . . Rowmi brains against Arab brains—and trick fa 
trick. I saw my way to saving both Mary and the Treaty! I rox 
again, quickly produced the Treaty from the back of my map-cas, 
and got sealing-wax and matches from my bag. . . . 

‘ Sign the Treaty,’ I said, ‘ and let me go.’ I had not thought t 
use that red stick of wax in the hour of my death... . 

The Emir, smiling scornfully, signed with my fountain-pen, and 
sealed with a great old ring that bore cabalistic designs and ancietl 
Arabic lettering. The Vizier, grinning cheerfully, witnessed th 
signature—both making a jumbled mass of Arabic scratching 
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which were their ‘marks’ rather than legible signatures. . . . I 
could understand the Emir’s contempt, but not the obvious joy 
of the Vizier. 

El R’Orab the Crow returned, leading a pariah-dog on a string, 
ad carrying an earthenware bowl of water. Producing a phial 
fom beneath his sash, the Vizier poured what looked like milk 
into the bowl. The slave set it before the dog, and retired from the 
tnt. Evidently the matter had been arranged beforehand. 


™ ‘You shall see what you have so wisely escaped, oh Brave Son 
rith @ of Courage and Chivalry,’ said the Emir, with cutting scorn. 

uid @ As such dogs invariably do, this one gulped the water greedily. 
lity the imperturbable Arabs, chin on hand, watched. Scarcely had 


the dog swallowed the last of the water, when it sneezed, gave a 
kind of choking howl, staggered, and fell. In less than a minute it 
vas dead. I admit that it seemed to die fairly painlessly. Again 
the Emir clapped his hands. R’Orab the Crow entered, and the 
dog and the bowl were removed. 

‘Bring us tea,’ said the Emir ; and, returning, the slave brought 
four steaming cups of mint tea, inevitable accompaniment of any 
‘ceremony.’ Into one the Emir poured the remainder of the 
contents of the phial and passed it to me. 

‘We would have drunk together,’ he said, ‘ you drinking that 
cup—and we would have wished prosperity and happiness to the 
Sitts. “* May each marry the man she loves,” we would have said, and 
you would have died like a brave man. . . . Now cast the poison 
om the ground, oh Seller of Women, and take this other cup. Drink 
ta with us—to the prosperity of our alliance with France instead.’ 

And beneath the smiling eyes of the Emir and the fierce stare 
ofthe Vizier, I said in Arabic: ‘ The Treaty is signed and witnessed, 
Emir!’ and in my own mother-tongue I cried: ‘ Happiness to my 
lady, and success to my Country,’ and, rising to my feet, I drank 
if the poisoned cup—clutched at my throat—tried to speak and 
thoked . . . remembered Suleiman the Strong and tried to tell 
the Emir of his presence and his threat . . . choked . . . choked 
-.. 8aw the tent, the lamp, the men, whirl round me and dissolve 
~and knew I was falling, falling—falling through interstellar space 
into Eternity—and, as I did so, was aware that the two Arabs 
prang to their feet. ... Blind, and dying, I heard a woman 


(To be continued.) 


The story will be published in book form by Mr. John Murray at the end of 
, under the title of Beau Sabreur. 
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IN THE BOBOLI GARDENS, FLORENCE. 


(1) 
GREEN malachite pillars of the cypresses : 
Here in this garden-hall you seem to hold 
The sky’s wide roof of lapis-lazuli, 

Whose centre is the sun—a plaque of gold. 


Autumn has not yet slipped her russet dress. 

The pool of Winter calls her to come down ; 

He holds out silver arms to her: too soon 

She'll go—and he will clasp her till she drown. . . . 


(2) 


/ Dust are those hands now, hands that wrought and placed, 
’ At careful intervals, these marble shapes : 

Ganymede, with his eagle close beside ; 

Young Bacchus pulling at the clustered grapes ; 


Venus with mirror and a carven box ; 
Cupid with stretchéd wings and resting bow; | 
Young Daphnis treading flowers with his feet : 

His eyes uplifted and his pipes ablow ;— 


Dust are those hands to-day—dust are those hands! ... 
Be still, sweet city bells, that ring up now ! 
(This athlete surely listens ; see, his hands 
Pause, as they bind the fillet to his brow.) 


Be still, bells of the churches! for you rang, 
Years gone, this pagan beauty from the land, 

And from the people’s minds—that now they look 
Upon it—and no longer understand. .. . 
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(3) 
What is this rustling thro’ the fallen leaves ? 
Satyr or nymph or faun—say who it is! 
Joy: thro’ the cypresses! Joy: thro’ the leaves ! 
His lips held up together for a kiss ! 


You’ve found me, Joy, at last : you’ve found me, Joy! 
And just the place for meeting—after your mind ! 

Let’s laugh the way we know, at Sorrow, at Death ; 
Long, long I’ve waited—I thought you’d never find ! 


Kiss me again, and let me hold you close : 

These arms of mine your tender prison-bars : 
While Night comes with her sickle-moon and tries, 
In vain, to reap the harvest of the stars. 


‘Vernon KNow Les. 
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SWIFT AND STELLA. 


[The mystery of the secret which bound together Dean Swift and Esther 
Johnson, and yet kept them cruelly apart, has caused endless conjecture 
since their tragedy occurred. Why did not they marry? They loved 
each other passionately—that is certain. Then why did they suffer 
their long agony and die unwedded ? 

The theory given expression to in the play which follows was 
broached and elaborated in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ in 1757. It 
cannot be proved, and, undoubtedly, material difficulties would have 
be overcome before the story could be accepted ; but it does supply a 
reasonable explanation of the great cause which kept apart and ruined 
the lives of two of the world’s outstanding lovers ; and it is permissible 
to imagine the scene of the final meeting of Swift and Stella and its 
fatal revelation as I have ventured to do. ‘ Stella’ unquestionably was 
the natural daughter of Sir William Temple ; but as to the rest of 
it... Except for the assumption which brings the climax I haw 
taken no liberties with persons or circumstances.—C. E. L.] 


BREN 


Scene: The Library of the Deanery of St. Patrick’s in Dublin in 
the early spring of 1723. A large room dim with candle-light. The 
furniture is of mahogany, and heavy. The windows are curtained, the 
carpets and the curtains being of a faded claret-colour. Portraits f 
ecclesiastics in robes and surplices hang on the walls. A wood fie 
gleams and flickers in a large open fireplace. The room imparis 4 
sense of solid comfort ; and yet it is not a happy room—for too lon 
has it been a place of brooding thought and melancholy. 

Jonathan Swift enters from a door at the back and stands 
awhile snuffing a candle on his writing-table. He is fifty-five years 
age; well built. He walks with dignity, bearing the stateliness of 1 
fine mind and a sense of high distinction. His features are boldly 
marked ; the eyebrows prominent ; the eyes have power, the nose 
large and well-formed, slightly aquiline, the mouth and chin have 
firmness, yet is the face overcast with doubt and disappointment. 

The Dean is robed in a black cassock and wears a bob-wig. His ; 
shoes have steel buckles. STELLA 
He sits at the desk, which is strewn with papers and books, a Bit that, bj 
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gins to write with a very long quill pen. With a sigh he puts down 
the pen. 
Set (calling). Brennan! (A pause.) Richard! Brennan! 

(After a few moments enter the man-servant. He stands in the 
doorway.) 

BRENNAN. Your reverence. 

Swirt. You Irish—you are always either over-fast or over- 
dow. It explains everything. 

BRENNAN. I was at the door, your reverence. 

Swirt. I am expecting the ladies —— 

BRENNAN. They have come, your reverence. Mistress 
Johnson—— 

Swirt. Hush! I wish no names mentioned without necessity. 
Iven here! Ask her to come in. 

BrenNAN. And Mistress Dingley ? 

Swirt. She can remain with the housekeeper. 

BRENNAN. I will tell Mrs. Ridgway. But they are not friends. 
They —— 

Swirt (angrily). She can remain with the housekeeper—with 
lis. Ridgway. (Eait Brennan.) 

(The Dean rises from the table and walks to the fireplace. He puts 
ma log, then stands in thought, with his back to the fire waiting. 
Enter Stella. 

Esther Johnson is on this day forty-two, and still a beautiful 
woman. Her hair 1s raven-black. Her face has a sweet expression, 
wthough the discipline of waiting on hopes which never come has tried 
ler without bringing embitterment. She tends to buxomness and is 
wy simply dressed. She goes to the Dean who takes her hand and 
lolds it. His expression, at the sight of her, has softened wonderfully.) 

Swirt. Stella! Stella! Before you come to me I dread—I 
tad ; and then—having come, you bring dear happiness. 

Srexta. And I—before I come I feel such happiness; and 
vhen I am with you—— 

Swirr. Not dread, my Stella ! 

Sretta. No, not dread ; but assuredly fear. 

Swirt. Fear of me ? 

Sretta. Nay, dear sir, dear Jonathan! Your presence holds 
ich strength, your thoughts have often such fierceness — 

Swirt. But never over you. 

Stetta. No, to me you have always been the kindest of friends ; 
ut that bitter world, that cruel world—— 
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. Swirt (fiercely). Of Yahoos and mannikins ! STE 
Sretia. Yes, that is how itis. With me alone, as in those old me my 
. days at Moor Park, you are the gentlest and most gallant of Deans, Swi 
x the dearest of play-fellows, with a young heart and the laughter of §rz 
se . Swirr. And then I remember the mannikins—Boulter and Swu 
ae Walpole and the others, the placemen and eaters of pensions, the STEI 
slaves and parasites who feed upon the hearts of the poor. vith his 
e Sretta. Nay, let us forget them, or I shall be sorry that I came, Swik 
Swirt. That shall not be. Sit, my sweet. Sit in that chair, STEL 
; where I often think of you as sitting ; and in my darkness and my Swik 
: loneliness it brings the dew of kindness to my soul. intention 
[ (Stella sits in an armchair to the right of the fireplace.) followin; 
Sretta. But why ? I saw, 
Swirr. You spoke of Moor Park. oly, bu 
Sretita. And often I think of those old days when you wer § of winni: 
i my tutor there—I a child of eight, and you a stripling of twenty-one, § sounder 
7 Swirt. What possibilities were quickening when I was twenty- ness, anc 
> one! Faith, they spoiled a fine gentleman ! peak of 
. Sretta. And then, after you were away—you came back and § hours of 
I was fifteen. Do you remember the summer-house and the trim J had for | 
ath walks and tulip-beds ? lair and 
e Swirr. And the garden where the king taught me how to cut § She lives 
= asparagus ? If that had been the beginning and the sum of my § tortured 
Le association with the State and its government, I—— (He s 
Sretia. Nay, my dear sir! Let us forget the angers and § Sédla lool 
remember the sweetness. When you and I were young. Swirt 
Swirt. Stella, Stella! You have a heart of roses—of roses § "mains s 
. without their stings, their thorns. You never were a politician, my § ttagedy | 
love! speediest 
2 Sretia. Never with you; and but little by myself. They are § ~heart— 
so—unimportant. They strut and they bargain, they backbiteanl § 
ee they snigger, they make speeches and speeches and speeches inan § Swit 
oe endless worry of very little ; and still the sun rises and sets, andthe § Stet 
- stars shine and fade, and the moon waxes and wanes and waxes § br pain, 
again. torture th 
es Swirt. Good, Stella! I wish I had thought of that in Lilliput § = Swirr 
Sretia. Let us even forget Lilliput. Your Gulliver, he § wo 
tui frightens me. We were remembering Moor Park. ilways I ] 
ll Swirr. You think that Moor Park soothes me? It brings 10 § the patror 
= comfort to my heart and soul, I promise you. wen from 
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§rzetta. Say not so, dear master. For Moor Park brought to 


old me my dearest happiness. 
Ans, Swirt. Sir William—— 
rot Srztta. Not Sir William Temple! No, nor of his sister, the 
angry and noisy, and oh, so tempestuous—Lady Giffard. 
and Swirt. Ha, Madam Termagant! My Dorinda! 
the Sretta. No, and not of her. But of you, the trembling tutor 
vith his soaring ambitions and his wounded pride. 
me, Swirt. Not of that, Stella. For what—what has it come to ? 
ail, Sretta. This! The Deanery of St. Patrick’s. 
my Swirt. My dear—this! If you but knew! The pride of my 
intentions——- This—this is nothing. I have broken my heart 
following a dream which at the touch turned to feathers. A mitre 
Isaw, shining in the clouds and I strove for it; and not a mitre 
oly, but power—the power of moving men, of controlling princes, 
vere @ of Winning causes, of establishing the Church and the Kingdom on 
one, § sounder and deeper foundations, and all—all—has fallen to wilder- 
aty- j ness, and waste, and words. I can say this to you; but let us not 
geak of it. Let us rather speak, as you have said, of those simpler 
and @ hours of the early days when I was the despised poor secretary, and 
tim § led for pupil the little maid with her blue eyes and raven hair— 
lair and eyes which make no surrender to the cruelties of Time. 
cut @ She lives before me still and has brought pain and comfort to my 
my § tortured heart in this Irish banishment. 
(He stops, and for a moment hides his face in his hands, while 
and § Stella looks at him with the tenderest sympathy.) 
Swirr. Stella, a tragedy has happened since we met. (Stella 
oses | femains silent.) Stella, you do not speak; but I tell you that a 
‘my § tagedy has happened, or will happen. Death is flying on his 
seediest wings to bring the only comfort to a wounded—a broken 
are | —heart—the wounded heart of—a fool. 
and Srenta. Nay! Jonathan! 
=Swirr. Vanessa! 
the § = Srexza. Oh, must we speak of it? Why do you always search 
axes § lor pain, as if pain were your comfort? Why do you further 
torture that always tortured soul ? 
pu. § Swirr. It is the result of life, Stella. Life without stress and 
he § "ony would be impossible to me. Always I have suffered—nay, 
ilvays I have fought against anguish of heart and body, enduring 
s 00 § the patronage and pity of lesser people. Ha! From the beginning, 


en from the beginning, men, whom with these present powers 
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I could have crushed, ordered me here and there with their jp. 
solence, assisted me, insulted me, made me eat the bitter ashes of 
a base dependence. 

Stetuta. But that is past—and long past. It was a dream that 
is dead. 

Swirt. Not dead and no dream; for its wounds—they bleed 
even in these hours. In my loneliness, as voices from the dead, as 
the voices of tempters whispering from a poisoned darkness, I hear 
again the old words of a contemptuous patronage, the stupid 
counsels of fools who knew not whom they were pleased to persecute 
with their inexpensive kindness and their assumptions of an importt- 
ance they could not possess. Had they but seen the power of him 
they hurt with their smallness and vanities, they would have shrunk 
to the shadows and passed into the night with their hearts abashed, 
But they had not true knowledge or true pride. 

Stetia. Always it was you who had the pride. The pity ofit! 

Swirr. Yes, pride has been my strength and the cause of these 
weaknesses. This pride—it told me I was great and promised me 
the rewards of greatness ; and this pride—it raised against me ban 
of iron and hatred, opposition and indifference, so that I could not 
pass to where I had purposed to go. The little men, they baffled me. 

Srexa (slowly). I see now—— 

Swirt. Whom do yousee? Can it be—Vanessa ? 

Sretta. Dear sir—forget that name. No, what you have said 
—it brings thoughts to me—memories—I would willingly forget. 

Swirt (gently). What do you see then, little one ? 

Sretta. The hopelessness that came into your eyes when ow 
great Sir William gave you his pens to cut and sent you on the mean 
errands that you must go, with your rusty coat and your worn shoes. 

Swirt. Stella, had those childish eyes such vision ? 

Sretta. They saw that, Jonathan. 

Swirr. And did he ?—Sir William Temple? Did he ever se 
—that ? 

Sretta. I cannot think so. He had not affection. 

Swirr. I, too, cannot think so. He! No! The proud 
fortunate are blind to the humble about them. Sir William Temple 
and that angry, over-ruling widow, his sister, they knew humanity 
as common, but themselves as uncommon. 

Sretta. Nay, dear sir! 

Swirr. Itisso, Stella. The Giffard was only a hearthside fury, 
even her loudest angers could not hurt; but he, with his airs, hi 
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gandeurs and his learning, his authority as ambassador and 
taveller and statesman, he wounded often without knowing how 
poisonous & gracious condescension could be. It rankles still in the 
wil hours. 

§rerta. I remember only kindness from Sir William Temple. 

Swirt. Yes, kind he would be, and glad I am that he was 
iways kind with you; but with me—why, why do we speak of 
thesethings ? Let us forget him and Moor Park and its anguish—— 

(He turns from her abruptly to stare moodily at the fire. She rises 
wif she would go to comfort him ; but she sits again as he turns.) 

Swirt. Iam sorry, Stella. I despise my weakness, for I know 
-often I have done so—I know that I can bear these pricks and 
pins. They are nothing. 

SretLa. We will not speak of them. I do not wish you to 
affer pricks and pains. 

Swirt. Then I must not think or speak of anything in the past. 

STELLA. Is it as hopeless as that ? 

Swirt. Life, Stella, life! What is it, but one pain, grief and 
uguish ? We are born—to die, and before death brings his blessed 
tlief we must suffer illnesses, humiliations, disappointments, 
ames, the patronage of puny men, the annoyance of the wealthy, 
the contempt of the strong. When the darkness comes and the 
ieeplessness, when I am alone and the clouds gather about me, the 
question comes—the question always comes—why was I born, and 
sweet answer visits my reason to comfort me. 

STELLA (rising). I must go. I work upon your feelings. I do 
you harm. 

Swirr. Nay, sweet, you are all the angel I have known in this 
orld. 

Sretta. Jonathan ! 

Swirt. All of angel, my little one, sweet. And we must speak 
t-Vanhomrigh. 

(Stella raises a hand of appeal, but says nothing, being aware of the 
wrestrarnable impulse that possesses him.) 

Swirr. Yes, it is of no use coming and going in this manner, 
wt touching the one dreadful subject that is close at the hearts of 
uth of us. Hester Vanhomrigh, she wrote to you. 

Sretta. And on the impulse I sent her letter to you. It is the 
vorst madness always to follow such impulses; but what could a 
oman do, when asked such a question in that sudden manner ? 

Swirr. Ora man. I followed an impulse also. 
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Sretza. Jonathan ? 
Swirt. When you sent that letter to me, and it was brought to STE 
me at that table, I read it, and afterwards I saw—nothing. My gj foman 
sight went dim with passion. That woman—Vanessa I had callel § SW 
her—— 
Sretta. Vanessa, and you were her Cadenus ! 
Swirr. Ah! These thoughts !—and those follies! I have ming gle 
hated greatly, Stella. If with one word I might have broken a life, § aed. 
have blasted her body and soul—that woman who offered me her § /¥ers. 
love and in her folly thought that she had won mine—Vanesy § low muc 
would have been a clod, a shadow, nothing. I hated her—hating Swir 
her the more because of my love for you, which began at the very saa 
wor 
Sretta. Jonathan! 
Swirr. When you were that tiny thing with your trusting eyes Swir- 
and the little hands which seemed to cling to my heart, bringing to § STELI 
it all the comfort I could find. Yes, in the loneliness of that lane § SWF 
house with its many people, and the great Sir William with his head § STELL 
among the vanities, though the while—I know—he was as weak as §/ were 
the worst of us—with all the gilded formalities of his position being that, chile 
just as true a piece of common clay as the country-lout with the ive, It 
hedge-maid. Ah, the unconscious hypocrisies ! thing T hi 
Sretta. But what did you do with Mistress Vanhomrigh? f bade 
Swirt. I called for Brennan, he brought my horse. I carrie! § ted to g 
her letter back to her at Marlay Abbey. In my anger—now I can imdgery, 
see it—I rode those miles through the dark and the mire with never § 4 abot 
the lamp of a single star to brighten my wrath and misery, and sav rord unti 
nothing of the way. I sprang up the stairs, passed her woman, and §/ did nc 
into the room. She was there, standing ; I can see her face yellow could 
with fear—her eyes—waiting. I flung the letter on to the table— '™# with a 
Sretta. Oh! alw 
Swirr. She shrank at the sight of it as though struck in the §! 48 man 
heart. I thought she would fall. I saw death in her eyes. I went. ioliest 
She will die. Swirr. 
Swirr. She is dead to me. ind that in 
Sreria. And she loved you, as I have loved you. Would yw§™ mustre 


do that to me ? utliest, yee 

Swirr. I would not. beginning it 

Sretita. Did you love her, Jonathan ? oon afterw 

Swirt. I did not. STELLA. 
Swirr. 


Sretta. And why were you so wroth with her ? 


> 
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Swirt. That question—she should not have asked it of you. 

§retta. A woman’s love! There is nothing can encompass a 
yoman’s love. She will surely die and will be happier dead. 

Swirt. So shall we all! What is life but a sepulchre of which 
we are conscious ? 

Sretta. No, for love with its warmth and its hopes, it does 
bring gladness even though it ends as Hester Vanhomrigh’s love has 
aded. Life is a garden, and no graveyard, rich with sunlight and 
fowers. Our love—my love for you—has made me happy. Yet 
tow much happier this life should have been ! 

Swirt. Ah, Stella! 

Sretza. Dear sir, I answered that letter, and that question. 

Swirt. Well ? 

SretLA. She asked if we were married—you and I. 

Swirt. And what did you say ? 

Sretta. I said—Yes. 

Swirt. It was not true, Esther Johnson. 

Sretta. I am a woman, Jonathan, and I have loved you since 
you were a tutor and I was that child. I believe truly that even as 
that child I gave you the richness and the fullness of a womanly 
bve. It came to me as a revelation must come, it was the dearest 
thng I had to give. My heart was heavy with its gladness. Had 
you bade me, I would have followed you at any time wherever.you 
ated to go—as your servant on bare feet, doing the poorest work, 
imdgery, for the love of you. You did not marry me, or say a 
vord about marriage to me; though I hoped and waited for the 
word until hope must die and hope did die; for I knew that, if 
you did not wish for me to be your wife in my youth and freshness, 
jou could not need me when I was faded with age. (Swift denies 
this with a shake of the head.) But always have I held to you faith- 
tilly ; always in my thoughts and my heart I have been your wife. 
lwas married to you by the vows of my soul and it was to me the 
loliest sacrament. 

Swirt. Stella, God knows—God knows I have loved you, too— 
ind that in the temple of my soul you also have been enshrined—its 
ie mistress, my only possible bride and wife; for from those 
utliest years I have loved you always, and only you. At the 
ginning it was as a brother’s love, calm and protective ; but very 
on afterwards it was a passion deeper, warmer, exalted—— 

Sretta. Then why, Jonathan ? 

Swirr. Let us not speak of it! And now that we have said so 
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much let us forget all of it. It was that poor Essie Vanhomrigh, 
her folly in writing to you and all that has come of it, which brok, 
the restraints. It should have remained a secret buried in th 
silence of our hearts. 

Sretta. No. 

Swirt. It must be so, Stella. 

Sretta. No. Tell me why you did not marry me! 

Swirt. Bury these thoughts, my dear. 

Sretta. Not now, Jonathan. (Rising) The truth must be told, 
You must have had some reason for not making me your wife, if you 
loved me as you say you do and did. 

Swirr. And shall, Stella, while I have a lucent thought. Th 
last sweet thought I shall have in this dark world—I know it wil 
be of you. 

Sretta. Then tell me why, husband ! 

Swirt. The secret is not mine. 

Sretxta. I must share it. 

Swirt. No. 

Sretta. As you have loved me, Jonathan! Why did yount 
marry me, although you knew that I loved you and was waitiy 
all those years ? 

Swirr. The secret—I have said that it is not mine. 

Sretta. It is my right. That secret—whatever it is—hs 
made my life a ruin, a wilderness, a disaster. I claim the rightt 
know it, whatever it is. You cannot pain me any more, Jonathan 

Swirt. Pain you, Stella! Truly—I promise you—it canne 
help you for me to tell. 

Sretza. Will you frustrate and refuse my last wish of you! 


Swirr. No. You shall know. I who have been frustrated ff |i 


often, so bitterly—yes, you shall know. Your father and m 
father were the same—we were natural children. Sir Willian 
Temple—— 

Sretta. He! It was he ? 

Swirr. Sir William Temple was the father of you and of me- 


my sister ! 
(Stella turns away. Her faceis pale. She trembles with agitation) 
Sretta. No! No! 
Swirr. Farewell, my little love. Farewell, my sweet, m) 
Esther, my Stella, my darling ! 
I must go. 
Swirt. Yes, you must go. Always you must go. Alwi 
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[would have kept you if—if—— 

Sretta. Itexplainseverything. I have thought and wondered 
through hours upon hours of night and day, asking—Why? I 
knew you cared for me. You have been so gentle with me—you, 
tho have fought so hard and hated, hated and fought with a fierce- 
ness Which in itself was sometimes terrible enough to kill. Your 
care of my—reputation, meeting me so seldom out of the presence 
of another—those evening visits, your comings and going in the 
noonless dark, and not a word or gesture or caress which might have 
spelt for me my dearest happiness. I wish I had known before that 
terrible truth. 

Swirt. It was not my secret. 

Sretta. Farewell, brother. Dingley will wonder why I have 
ben so long. That poor Vanessa! I can grieve with her now. 
This love is a terrible thing-—— 

Swirr. It must not break you, Stella! 

STELLA. I cannot say. The last of my hopes in life has been 
solen away, except that in death it may live again. Brother, 


Droke 


(For a moment as the door closes behind her Swift hides his face in 
his hands. Then he walks to and fro, slowly, and gradually breaks 
into speech.) 

Swirt. Darkness! Darkness! Darkness! . . . (then with an 
ager of passion) Let the day perish wherein I was born, and the 
tight in which it was said, there is a man child conceived. Let that 
day be darkness ; let not God regard it from above, neither let the 
light shine upon it. Let darkness and the shadow of death stain it ; 
kt a cloud dwell upon it, let the blackness of the day terrify. As 
or that night let darkness seize . . . 


(Curtain.) 


C. E. LAWRENCE. 


frustrated—always. Ambitions, hopes, and love! How gladly 
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THE STUDENT AND THE TOWER. 


BY MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. 


‘ Be proud that you are Asiatics—proud that you are Indians! 
Leave your English colleges, which are the training-places of slaves! 
Throw off your foreign clothes, which are the badge of servitude! 
Restore the honour of our country! Be yourselves!’ 

Up among the branches of a flowering tree, whose blossoms rose 
like flame against the hot blue sky, Rangildas with seven other 
manly students clung and gazed upon the scene below, intently 
listening. The low wall and high railings of the college compound 
formed a narrow line between the crowd within the gates and that 
without, both pressing to the railings, except at one point where 
a group of white-capped, white-robed men stood in a rough half 
circle round a chair on which the speaker perched, keeping the 
crowd away from it. The chair was close against the wall. The 
speaker, standing on it, grasped a railing with one hand, the better, 
as it seemed, to hurl the music of his voice at those within. These 
were all students of the college, most of them in English dress under 
a variety of headgear—hats, solar topees, scarlet fezes, round black 
caps, and even turbans. The faces, all uptilted at a given angle, 
were intent upon the speaker’s lips. From Rangildas’s point of 
vantage in the tree the view was all of faces—Indian faces of an 
earnest, set expression, with lips parted, enlivened by the eager 
gleam of teeth and eyeballs. Three of the flame-flower trees above 
the wall bore each its wad of studentsin the branches. The noise 
of tram-bells in the distance, the murmur of the city’s traffic, 
and the shrieking of some crows which circled overhead were 
the only sounds competing with the speaker’s sing-song voice, 
except when the recurrence of a name at intervals evoked from 
both sides of the wall a shout: ‘Success to Mahatma Gandhi’ 
When that happened the sea of faces effervesced and flashed a 
moment, then relapsed to receptivity. Right in the background, 
in deep shadow, under the arches of the college front, the principal 
and most of the professors watched the scene with disapproval, 
helpless and quite forgotten for the time. 

‘Our object is to make the Government do right,’ the speaker 
cried. ‘ While we are servile we can never do it. To merit free 
dom we must first be free—free from the foreign yoke on ou 
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intelligence. . . . Selfish ambition is a vice and not a virtue. It 
has been inculcated for our ruin, just to keep us slaves. The way 
to freedom lies through sacrifice and service. . . . Discard your 
foreign clothes! Forsake your colleges! Apply the knowledge 
you acquired for selfish ends to human purposes! Go forth as 
teachers into our great country! Dispel the ignorance which is the 
baseof tyranny! . . . I say again: be proud that you are Indians!’ 

A hat was thrown from somewhere in the crowd of students. 
It struck the railings where the speaker stood. It was followed by 
ascore of foreign head-dresses with collars, coats, and ties—what- 
eer could be pulled off easily. Loud shouts arose. Rangildas 
threw down his cap, which was of foreign manufacture, and after 
itthe cap of one who perched beside him in the tree. The cast-off 
dothing was collected in a heap and set on fire with matches and a 
newspaper. And then another speaker rose and gave a spirited 
address. One thing he said made all the students smile : 

‘You sit for an examination, all of you, upon a certain day, 
regardless of your state of health and stateofmind. The questions 
you are asked are all haphazard. Then if you pass you are success- 
ful, if you fail you are deficient, not for that moment only, but 
for life! And you accept the verdict! What incredible docility ! 
Why, if, instead of going through the written papers, the examiners 
vere to take them to the top of the Rajabhai Tower and throw 
them to the winds, preferring those which fell within a certain 
ndius—that would be as fair a test of real ability as that to which 
you are prepared to trust your hopes in life!’ 

Rangildas saw the papers flying from the tower, and all the 
students running to and fro to catch them. He saw some lodged 
pon a Gothic pinnacle, some lying on the Secretariat roof, some 
down in Esplanade Road and even Medows Street, and none at all 
tpon the Oval, where they should be. The little allegory pleased 
him more than all the exhortations of the other speakers, because 
it gave a picture to his memory. He chuckled, seeing foolscap 
paper floating in the air and silly, anxious students chasing after it. 

A resolution was proposed, condemning foreign education. It 
vas passed unanimously, with enthusiasm, by the students. The 
group of white-clad missionaries then moved off, the crowd outside 
the college bounds dispersed, and Rangildas descended from among 
the flame-flowers. 

Inside the railings the crowd lingered. The students, grinning 
at each other’s odd appearance, half unclothed, discussed the 
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consequences of the resolution. Some were for going out immed. 
ately and taking service with Mahatma Gandhi, but most of them 
considered they must first consult their parents. In the momen 
' of excitement it seemed certain that every Indian parent would 
applaud their aim. A few intrepid and impatient souls went to 
the college straightway to affront the principal ; and one of these, 
a Mussulman named Ali, took fond leave of Rangildas, with whom 
he had been long on friendly terms. He referred with wam 
appreciation to the allegory of the papers and the tower, exclaiming: 

‘It is, as he said, a fraud. Thank God our eyes are openel 
to the fraud of it. Now I would sooner dig the ground or hamme 
iron than live in bondage to the men who hate our country.’ 

Rangildas approved of the sentiment, which was his om, 
although expressed more strongly, as was to be expected froma 
Mussulman. The crowd at length dispersed and Rangildas went 
home, forgetful of the fact that he was hatless. He told his wif 
about the meeting and how he had become a Non-Co-operator sinc 
she last beheld him. The little lady smiled her acquiescence, 
she always did on things which did not come within a woman 
province ; but she made him write and tell his father that same 
evening. 

For three days he kept holiday with patriotic zeal. On th 
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fourth day came his father’s answer, a decided negative. Rangilda 


shrugged his shoulders and went back to college in profound deja 


tion. It raised his spirits somewhat to encounter numbers of bis 


fellow-students in the same frustrated plight. The heroic Ai 
and his comrades might upbraid them, and even make them fed 
exceedingly ashamed. But those upbraidings had no dreadfl 
consequences such as would undoubtedly attend a father’s wrath 
So they pursued their foreign education tamely. 

Rangildas was no enthusiast for study of whatever kind. Hi 
nature was against enforced attention. The son of a small pote 
tate in Kathiawad, already well endowed, well nourished, cot 
fortably married, and without ambition, he had not much i 
common with the run of students, most of them half-starved, 
whom the Bombay University degree appeared a crown of glory 
To Rangildas it seemed at best a trifle, and at worst a fraud. It 
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worth he estimated from advertisements appearing in the newy" 
papers, which offered posts of a hundred rupees a month— lif 
M.A.’s Only.’ But his father, who knew nothing of the university PMse 


thought well of it, and as a good Hindu he had to please his fathe. 
He lived comfortably in a Hindu boarding-house at Chowpathy 
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in three rooms, two of them appropriated to his wife and her 
ittendants. He loved his wife, and, if no special pastime offered 


laloony, looking across the bay to the Colaba lights. They went 
fo Gujerati and Marathi plays, to picture-palaces and concerts. 
He did not work outside the college; but he was conscious of a 
measure of superiority, an easy mastery of all essentials, which 
nade him certain of success in his examination when it came to 
that. He felt compassion for emaciated and fanatic youths, who 
boked upon it as the goal of earthly life. 

There was one thing that impressed him in the university, and 
that was the tower—the Rajabhai Tower, which could be seen 
tom everywhere. It and the exotic building out of which it sprang 
prformed a special function of realisation. But for them, the thing 
they stood for would have been invisible; for the University of 
Bombay is only an examining body to test the output of all sorts 
ieolleges throughout the presidency. Without the tower it would 
lave been no more than an imaginary standard of imperfection. 

The tower stood for Government education in the mind of 
Rangildas, and also for his duty to his father who, in the pleasant 
vids of Kathiawad, still believed that English education acted 
ikea charm. It had long ago become personified in his imagina- 
ton. The clock in the great cube beneath its pinnacle was like 
iface which often, now that Rangildas had learnt the truth about 
i, wore a waggish look. It grinned high up above the ring of 
jlm-trees round the Oval, thinking of all the dupes that it had 
mde in India. Perception of its roguery did not impair his 
neration for the tower, nor cause him really to deplore his father’s 
istinacy. In the Hindu pantheon there are malicious deities 
hich have to be propitiated like the others. These have their 
lavourites among mortals, their affinities; and Rangildas was 
mscious of an understanding with the tower, due to his knowledge 
lat it stood for a delusion. 

He loved to sit beneath it in the shady garden, disordered at 
ut time by building operations. Its summit seemed to pierce 
Wehot, pale sky. It stood a head and shoulders above everything. 
le did not know that it was neo-Gothic of a shocking type, a 
landing insult to the genius of his native land. For him, the 
wer was an outstanding personality which typified a certain 
hase of life. As such he worshipped it. 

One day, while he sat thus in contemplation of the tower, Ali 
ke Non-Co-operator came and joined him, having spied him from 


inthe evening, was well content to sit and talk with her upon their — 
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the street. No Mussulman could understand his feeling for the 
tower; but since the tower was on his mind, he spoke about it, 
reminding Ali of the parable which they had heard concerning it, 

‘There is much truth in it,’ was Ali’s comment. ‘They say— 
you must have heard it—that the examination papers were all lost 
on one occasion by an Englishman, who had his room up in the 
tower. They relate that, when he could not find the papers, he 
procured a list of candidates, wrote down their names on littk 
bits of paper, put them in his hat, and then drew lots for the result, 
His servant told the story, it is said. However that may be, itis 
a fact beyond dispute that papers of such value to the students 
have been sometimes lost. It is certain, also, that success does not 
invariably wait on merit in this university.’ 

‘Then it may be,’ said Rangildas, ‘that I, who bales life easy, have 
as good a chance as one whose eyes are blind from nights of study’ 

‘ That is the case,’ replied the Non-Co-operator, ‘ for the candi 
date’s performance has often no perceptible effect on the announced 
result.’ 

‘I hope I shall succeed,’ said Rangildas. 

Just then a turbaned man, unknown to either of them, 
approached and asked them to depart, because the garden was not 
public. Ali whispered that it was a professor or else an agent of 
the C.I.D. The Non-Co-operator’s shirt of Indian homespun ani 
the Gandhi cap aroused the zeal of every Government official. 

Next day, while at a lecture in his college, Rangildas was 
summoned by the principal, who asked him if he was an enemy 
to law and order. When he answered ‘No,’ the principal advised 
him to avoid the very odour of sedition, and above all to abju 
the company of Non-Co-operators. Rangildas was disconcertel 
and alarmed. 

He carried all his troubles to his wife, Her-devi. The litte fi 
calm-eyed lady soothed him with her sympathy, letting him tak § im 
till he was quite unburdened, hearing all he chose to tell her a88 
tale of mystic meaning on which she commented accordingly to 
her modest lights. For her all life was duty, and all duty ws 
illumined by the lamp of love she carried. Her first of duties ws 
to smooth her husband’s brow. 

‘The N on-Co-operators have denounced the Government,’ He 
devi said, ‘and the University is a Government institution. lfjd food 
you show yourself to be a friend of Non-Co-operators they Wiffrith the 
think you are their enemy and make you fail in your examination 
It is natural.’ 
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Her-devi had acquired her husband’s feeling for the tower, and 
4s examination-time drew near she even did puja to it, as if it had 
the power to grant success. 

The days of the examination were extremely hot. The atmo- 
phere within the room was quite oppressive. Bugs dwelling in 
the desks came out and bit the candidates, who gasped and fidgeted. 
4s one of them remarked, it was like Hell. The professors over- 
boking the proceedings wore satanic looks, seeming to gloat on 
the discomfort of the victims. On each day Rangildas was first to 
go. Yet he considered he had not done ill, since he had answered 
wety question plainly. 

His wife received him as a hero from the field of glory. At 
tight they went together to the pictures; and when the ordeal 
was over they collected their belongings and went to Grant Road 
Station in two gharries, in good time to catch the Kathiawad 
apress. Already they were picturing their glad reception, and 
iter that the frenzy of rejoicing when the news arrived. The 
thole population would rejoice at the success of Rangildas. 

Bombay and all its interests had long been left, behind when 
Rangildas sat out one day on a veranda of his father’s house, 
boking down an ancient flight of broad stone steps on to a village 
iteet, beyond which, on a hill, appeared the rock-like apex of a 
imple rising from a grove of trees. A lizard basked upon the edge 
ithe veranda. Doves were cooing on the roofs. Voices of human 
tind and dogs and poultry rose up from the village, together with 
ite clinking from the blacksmith’s forge and tinkling of the bells 
itbullocks bearing water to the houses. Rangildas, in loose robes 
id a resplendent turban, reclined upon a mattress in the shade. 
(servant, sitting cross-legged at his head, flourished a palm-leaf 
in for his refreshment. At a seemly distance from him, Her-devi, 
ita pale green sari trimmed with silver, sat upon another mattress, 
ted in like manner by a girl attendant. Upon a tray between 
them on the ground were fruits and sweetmeats and a jar of water ; 
id before the tray, partaking of its dainties tirelessly, sat Ali the 
Yon-Co-operator, who, wandering through Kathiawad on some 
tission, had come by chance upon the dwelling of his former class- 
lllow. Ali was lean and weather-worn, and very hungry ; but he 
lid acquired the look of manhood and authority. His pleasure in 
od food and comradeship was unconcealed. Her-devi used him 


wilfith the kind of reverence she would have paid to any saintly 


Mi or fakir. She liked to see him eating with avidity, believing 
twould bring a blessing on the house. 
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‘I know now that I have a soul to call my own,’ said Ali, speaking 
to them of his way of life. ‘How can one know it who is never 
solitary, who never communes with himself, nor tests his power of 
endurance ?’ 

‘ Your way is better, we all know,’ replied Her-devi, to relieve 
her husband, who, she fancied, might feel shamed by this remark, 
‘ But it is for saints ; for chosen spirits, not for everybody.’ 

‘We Mussulmans think otherwise,’ said Ali. ‘And your om 
Mahatma—— ” 

‘He is a saint,’ the lady murmured sweetly. ‘And many 
thousands of Hindus are saints for love of him ! ’ 

Just then a messenger came up the steps—a man in khaki tunic, 
with a belt and badge, bearing in his hand a staff. It was the 
postman. Having laid a packet reverently at the feet of Rangildas, 
he saluted everyone and went away again. 

Rangildas undid the packet. It contained a newspaper. 

‘I praise God for the taste of mangoes,’ proclaimed Ali ina 


most 


manner of soliloquy. Revie 
‘What! Are they finished?’ cried Her-devi, and forthwith The P 
sent her maid to fetch some more of them. sphere 
‘ Think me not greedy, lady,’ said the Non-Co-operator. ‘But § next f 
think how even you yourself would feel if, having been bred upin § ‘eader 
affluence, you were constrained to live for months upon a modicum A Pl 
of rice and lentils—nothing else except what here or there som Breer 
charitable soul may furnish. In many places they give nothing to a? 
me for the fear of Government, which means, of course, the sub- nlag 
inspector of police. . . . May God reward you!’ he concluded # § Lta., 2 
the servant heaped fresh mangoes on the tray. : value ¢ 
A strange ejaculation came from Rangildas. They all lookel § The E, 
round. Ali was frozen in the act of peeling a mango with his teeth § ‘velve 
‘What is it ?’ he inquired. aig 
Rangildas groaned. ‘It is the result of the examination, lf jeader. 
said miserably. they de 
‘And you have failed?’ said Ali tenderly. ‘Be not so sei, § with th 
my friend. The matter is not serious for one like you, who hav § The E 
not to procure a livelihood. To me the system now appears it ol 


credibly absurd. Have you forgotten that instructive parabl 
about the papers and the tower ?’ 
‘I have forgotten nothing,’ answered Rangildas. ‘ But a) 
concern is in the present—how to face my father!’ ~ 
Rangildas had sat up and was staring straight before him with 
round eyes of fear. He saw a clock-face grinning at him ovt 
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pilm-trees. Her-devi, who perceived the magnitude of the disaster, 
gew tearful and exclaimed: ‘Alas! Alas!’ 

Ali then craved permission to depart. Calling down blessings 
m them for their hospitality, he begged them not to take the news 
» much to heart. ‘ Your father will be angry, but he will recover 

tly. In your place, I would tell my mother first.’ 

‘Ah, that is good advice!’ exclaimed Her-devi bravely. ‘ Our 
nother will convey the tidings more acceptably.’ 

‘How can I tell anybody,’ moaned Rangildas, ‘when I have 
ilways spoken of success as sure ?’ 

‘T will tell her when we sit together in the evening. Give me 
that wicked paper ! ’ said Her-devi. 

That evening there was grief among the women of that princely 
house—loud lamentation mixed with curses on the university, and 
inthe morning Rangildas was summoned to his father’s presence, 
nt in an informal manner, but officially, at a moment when he 
at in state with all his counsellors. Holding in his hand the 
inful newspaper, the chieftain thus apostrophised his son : 
for ‘This copy of a Bombay journal, which has been submitted to 

ne, contains the list of those successful in the university examina- 
tin for which you sat, my son. I do not find your name upon the 
lst, Therefore you have missed the mark you aimed at. Yet you 
assured me that it was impossible you should have missed.’ 
ik ‘Alas!’ the counsellors exclaimed, wagging their turbans 
hmentably. ‘Missed the mark! Missed the mark! Too bad! 
Too bad ! ’ 

“Now how is that, my son? You are not lacking in intelligence. 

the = you been idle when you always wrote that you were deep in 

‘No doubt there is some satisfying explanation!’ said the 
counsellors, 

Rangildas stood before them, a dejected, rather sullen figure. 
He kept silence till his father urged: ‘ Explain the matter!’ when 
te muttered hoarsely : 

“Tt is all a fraud.’ 

‘What do you mean? A fraud! How can it be?’ 

‘A fraud!’ the counsellors exclaimed in wondering tones. 

‘The judgment on the papers seems a fraud to me, my father, 
though, because it is an old-established custom of the English, no 
me dares to say so.’ His hesitating tones gave place to indigna- 
tion. ‘The result is not decided by the contents of the papers.’ 
‘How then?’ his father asked. ‘Is it by weight they judge 
VOL. LX.—NO. 360, N.S. 44 
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them? Or isa gift to the examiners required to win their favour} 
I had thought of that, but the college principal informed me that 
it was forbidden.’ 

‘ A grievous pity!’ sighed the counsellors. ‘ Perhaps he lied!’ 

‘It is by chance that they decide,’ said Rangildas. ‘ What 
would you say of this, my father, for a fair decision: The papers 
are all taken to the top of the tower, while all their owners wait 
upon the ground below——’ 

‘ And then the papers are thrown down ?’ put in a counsellor 
excitedly. 

‘ They are thrown down, but not as you suppose,’ said Rangildas 
with sudden hope, perceiving the extent of their credulity. ‘The 
papers are then thrown down one by one, and as each paper is 
committed to the winds the owner’s name is called. He has t 
run to catch it. If he fails to catch it, all his erudition counts for 
nothing; he has failed. Would you call that a fair decision, 0 
my father ?’ 

‘No, that I should not,’ was the answer, ‘ considering the aim 
was learning, not agility.’ 

‘ Not fair, by any means,’ agreed the counsellors. 

‘The Bombay method is like that,’ said Rangildas. ‘The 
English made the rule. We must obey it.’ 

‘Then are the English mad ?’ his father cried in pure amaz 
ment. 

‘Most evidently mad!’ declared the counsellors. 

‘Not mad, perhaps, but to our mind eccentric,’ Rangildas 
amended. ‘ They rank athletic prowess above learning.’ 

‘So I have heard.’ His father nodded gravely, so did the coun- 
sellors ; and Rangildas perceived that he had scored a weighty point. 

‘But how could you imagine that you had succeeded when 
you knew of the strange rule and knew that you had failed to 
catch your papers?’ asked the chieftain shrewdly, suspicio 
reappearing in his eyes. 

Rangildas assumed an air of childlike candour to reply: ‘No 
student can catch all his papers. Some get lodged upon the rool, 
or fall in distant places, inaccessible to us. When one catches 
good number, it is thought sufficient.’ 

The counsellors glanced at one another, saying: ‘That # 
reasonable.’ 

The chieftain then concluded : 

‘ Well, my son, I suppose I must forgive your failure, since 
seems to be a matter of pure chance, and not of skill, as I was givél 
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suppose. You have told me something that I never knew before, 
yor even guessed, in all my life on earth. A marvel, nothing less! 
(an such things be ?’ 


ur 


od!’ 
sunsellors. 

‘Tf that is English education, it seems less desirable than I 
supposed. We can well do without it,’ said the chieftain as his 
wn went out; and Rangildas deemed it only right to tell his father 
that it was an absolute necessity for those who sought position in 
the service of the Government. 

‘That also,’ said his father, ‘ we can do without.’ 

His incredible success in that encounter with his father—which 
Her-devi ascribed to certain superstitious rites she had performed 
fr him—restored to Rangildas his peace of mind and pleasure in 
the easy palace life. He had no love of study for its own sake, 
wor wish to be confined again in English clothes. Occasionally the 
malicious tower appeared to his mind’s eye, seeming to suggest that 
ithad not quite done with him ; but he had lost all veneration for 
the structure, which he banished from his thoughts with execration. 
It typified the one discomfort in his lazy life—the apprehension 
lat his barefaced lie might be discovered. His father quite 
klieved the explanation he had given, so did the counsellors ; and, 
nore than that, regarding it as highly curious, they told it far and 
vide among the people, who, interested in everything concerning 
the chief’s family, received it eagerly, and talked about it. Rangildas 
kt that some day somebody was bound to hear it who knew the 
mth about the methods of the university. The wonder was that 
unimpugned so long. 

It remained not only unimpugned, but cherished, till a certain 
lay when a celebrated pleader from Bombay, touring in Kathiawad, 
tame to the little State and called upon its ruler. 

After the usual greetings on both sides, the visitor inquired 
tncerning Rangildas, remarking: ‘I noticed that he failed in his 
wamination. I was not surprised. He took things much too easy.’ 

The father of Rangildas replied a little stiffly : 

‘My son did well in the examination. But when the real test 
tame, the day was hot; he could not do his best at running to and 
to to catch the papers. He missed some of them.’ 

“What do you mean to tell me?’ cried the visitor in deep 
ncern ; and the story was repeated for his benefit. 

‘But there is not a word of truth in it, I do assure your 


Highness ! ? 


rived 


‘We live and learn! All things are possible!’ exclaimed the — 
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“Is my son, then, a liar ?’ asked the chieftain coldly. 

‘I would not go'so far as that,’ murmured the visitor. ‘ And 
it is a fact that the result of an examination is largely an affair of 
chance. The best men often fail. Perhaps he told the story asa 
kind of allegory.’ 

‘My son would not deceive ine,’ said the chieftain with con. 
viction ; and with that he changed the subject of their conversation 
pointedly. But no sooner had the visitor departed than he dis. 
patched messengers in haste to call his counsellors together, and, 
when they had assembled, sent a summons to his son. 

‘ My son, I now am certain that all you said of your examination 
in my presence, and in the hearing of my council, was a lie. Why 
did you thus deceive me ?’ questioned the old man in tones which 
made the culprit tremble in his fancy slippers. Rangildas had 
often pictured such a scene as this. He knew that he must tel 
the truth at last and throw himself upon his father’s mercy. But 
the presence of the counsellors at such a moment, the moment of 
his degradation, wounded him and made him dogged. 

He said: ‘I did but repeat a description of their methods which 
I heard from one who was himself a graduate, a man whose nameis 
known throughout the land. He gave it just to show us plainly 
that all this English education is a farce, and worthless. Everyone 
knows that at the present day. Mahatma Gandhi says so openly.’ 

At mention of that name the chieftain raised his hands as if to 
ward off an approaching danger ; the faces of the counsellors grew 
wild with horror. 

‘Name not Mahatma Gandhi, wretched boy! Is it not enough 
that you have failed in your examination through sheer idleness, 
that you must needs become infected with these new ideas which 
sever ties of kinship and bring unmerited disgrace on honoured 
houses ? ’ 

‘ Especially in Indian States,’ subjoined the counsellors. ‘The 
honourable Agent-General cannot bear them.’ 

Rangildas, amid his misery, perceived that they were really 
terrified. It gave him an advantage, and he used it desperately. 

‘Mahatma Gandhi is my leader,’ he declared. ‘Since my 
father will not trust my word, and is ashamed of me, I shall puto 
khaki, I shall join his following, and devote whatever may remaill 
to me of life to striving for the liberation of our glorious country. 
I have a friend, a Mussulman named Ali. I shall go to him 
and lead the life of saints, the life of sacrifice. I start this night 
Her-devi goes with me. I leave my father, mother—everyout! 
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fow can I live where I have been dishonoured?’ He burst 
ito tears. 

‘And I? What will become of me?’ exclaimed his father 
idly. ‘They will not punish you, unhappy boy. Me they will 
junish—me, your father! I shall be thrown in prison and deprived . 
deverything for having caused the birth of a seditious person. 
fuch is the venom of the English rulers against one who is himself 
he best of living men, the glory and the pride of Kathiawad. 
breathe not his name within my gates or I am ruined. If my son 
jis him, then I am indeed decapitated, for I have no face with 
thich to meet the Agent-General or his minions. I thought you had 
mtgrown that nonsense. Say that you will not go! Swear it this 
stant! Leave all this foolish talk and come to reason. Are you 
wt happy here? Inform me, pray! Is there anything on earth i 
jou lack which I can give you ?’ 

‘Ah, how can I be happy when my father disbelieves my words, 
ud thinks I failed in fair examination? Behold me shamed, 
ishonoured in my father’s house ! ’ 

‘Forget all that, my son: I spoke in haste. It was unquestion- 
ily an affair of luck—a fraud, as you described it. Mahatma says 
0,and he cannot lie. . . . Take money, travel with your bride, 
ke other women, buy race-horses, do anything you like, but never, | 
uver again pronounce a word which they would call seditious in i 
ny hearing ! ’ 

‘Come, cry a bargain!’ cooed thecounsellors. ‘ Truly the world- é 
potector speaks divinely. No fairer offer has been made to youth.’ 

‘I do not ask for anything at all,’ sobbed Rangildas, ‘ except 
ny father’s love and confidence, without which I am nothing but 
outcast, hateful to myself.’ 

‘My love and confidence are yours, my son! ’ 

‘Well said! Well said, indeed!’ exclaimed the counsellors. 

Thereafter, in the women’s quarters, there were wild rejoicings, 
usting half the night, for Rangildas, the darling of the house, had 
wercome the machinations of an enemy. His little wife, when she 
lad finished certain rites which she thought proper to perform on 
uch a fortunate occasion, looked up at him and whispered : ‘I am 
lappy now. The evil which pursued us from Bombay is exorcised. 
the tower is harmless.’ 

‘But still I failed in the examination,’ murmured Rangildas. 

A breath of dawn came through the open lattices. The temple 
idls were chiming sweetly in the sacred grove. She answered : 
‘That was an illusion. This is life.’ 
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WILL ADDISON’S LOVE LETTERS—II. you my 


BY C. A. FOWLER AND L. HUXLEY. 


THE sixth letter is from Rose Wilson in answer to the long account § 57 you! 
of Will’s escapade at Oxford, letter four. It runs all in a breath, 
and at the last, a trifle unintelligibly. 


To Mr. Willm Addison to stay 
of Lincoln College and one 
Oxford we 


North Allerton, July 22, 1763. home tl 


Dear Bruty how greatly am I obliged to you for the Books ym § tched 
were so good as to send me ; please to accept my Thanks for them, § "eather 
I was thrown into great Confusion when I received them, for your § # mucl 
papa was close behind me when y® Lad brought them & I was § ¥as upo 
afraid he wou’d have known the hand, but he knew that I had § agree 
sent a parcel to Newcastle so he imagined that it was returned but § pounds 
I guest what it was, and to prevent this had sent down to Matthew § #™ pour 
Bells; for your papa Let us see your letter Just before so I con jst he 
cluded there wou’d be some thing for us by the same hand, but fat you 
behold it came by the Carriage Man which was very luckey for hej" pour 
woud have suspected it, if it had come the other way, I am glad le 80 gre 
I can be any ways serviceable to Billy Addy to use your own words §jlut that 
I think you say in one of your pages that you will never credit Bound a 
your own Eyes for the future which Maxim if rightly applied might § "8 but . 
be of service to us all for our eyes often times deceive us when that he b 
wee Judge by outward appearences only, I coud wish to Inculcate§ feat rell 
this upon your mind, for we are but too apt to cry out when o ppreher 
acquaintance do not prove what we expected them that our eyss hit take 
have deceived us but I cannot help thinking but that it is ow nce th: 
reason that is as much to blame, you will say that I Harrang wot when 
on very prittely but I have done. I have often heard woma 
called a riddle but, now I find it quite revers’d, for you have really gia 
puzzled me when you call me Hypocrite and obliging allmost in hims 
the same line, which former, is a Character I detest so cannd then I + 
apply it to myself, you Lords of the creation expect so much Homage; m,, «, 
payd you that it is not to be wonder’d at that you are so frequently 
disappoynted I woud advise you to be a little more humble in you 
oppinion of yourselves for it realy will not do in this Nation, 
cannot say I was in the least sorry for your confinement after tht] 
Engagement you were in, for I do not doubt but you were the fint 
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Agoressors. I was in hopes you had laid this Porterly work aside 
and assumed more Manly Airs for I think in some of your former 
letters you told us that you was grown quite serious and grave, 
which we very much applauded you for, Iam sorry I cannot send 
you my shade? as we have not yet begun to light candles but shu’d 
be glad to see some of your performances in the meantime, I can 
assure you that the letter you received from Matthew was writ 
4 by your Uncles orders and he was much displeased that you took 
wlittle notice of it, he was over the last week, he came on Tuesday 
snd whent to Borrowby? and dined and came to drink tea at 
Thonton we happend to be there but coud not prevail with him 
tostay all Night tho he had but Just escaped a very heavy shower 
ind one threaten’d him in his return to Allerton which he got for 
ve returnd the next Morning, and he spent the afternoon with us 
and seemed to regret that he did not accept of a bed there, he went 
home the same night but woud not get much rain for he just 
mtched a fine gleam, we have had a continued scene of rainy 
weather along with thunder and Lightning which I am afraid will 
do much harm in the Country, your uncle journey—he told us, 
yas upon your Brother Jackys account, but they did not come to 
m agreement then, for his Master woud not take him under thirty 
pounds which your uncle looked upon as an exorbitant thing as 
jn pounds is generally a Tanners fee, but I believe the truth was 
that he was very easy about taking him, but since have heard 
hat your uncle left orders with your papa to treat with him for 
tn pounds a year, so if either of them shoud repent it woud not 
so great a disappointment, which I believe Mask will agree to, 
but that is under the rose for Jacky, is not to know but that he is 
Jound apprintice, your papa has been but very badly lately and 
vas but Just recovering when your uncle came, you must remember 
that he had a Complaint in his throat which broke, and was a very 
geat relleif to him for he realy wasted very fast before, so that we 
pprehended the worst, but now he is quite stout again, if he woud 
bit take care of himself we forgot to tell you that we never had the 
lance that was talked of when you left us, and what more I know 
ut when we shall dance again at Allerton,® but I do assure you I 
lever was more able to dance then I am now for I am quite well 
ind full of spirits considering the loss of our poor Billy * which 
pt himself worried soon after you left us you will wonder at me 
then I tell you that I even did not shed a tear for him as poor 


1 The ‘shade’ is the silhouette Will had asked for. 
* Borrowby lies south-east of North Allerton, beyond the Cod Beck, and is 
ly two miles due east of Thornton le Moor. Will’s descendants continued to 
om a farm there till a few years ago. 
* The families were all beginning to scatter, as the young people married. 
‘This was probably one of the dogs which Will was always giving to his 
timds. Even the frugal old parson was fond of coursing and kept his greyhounds 
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Mrs Dent did for her parrot but I know it will be a great concem 9 gnd 1 
to you, your Uncle talks of going to York to see your sister pally, 9 her a 
we had not you mensiond when we shall get to NewCastle cannot J [ad’s 
tell the weather is so unsettled yet but we purpose going the fore 9 her le 
end of the next week if it shu’d take up which is our present and 9 the r 
only Hinderance of not getting of before now which is all from you 9 to joi 
Rose Witsoy, § jj] the 
while 
Dr. Addison died in the September of this year. He last wrote 9 to rea 
to his son Will at Oxford, on August 26, 1763. At his death the § all N 
house and practice were sold to Dr. Dent. have | 
Ester’s letter to Will Addison, at Oxford, was written on the § Cook ; 
same sheet as Rose’s. isa G 
Wishe 
Well my Dear Nephew, wont you join me in thinking that both 
you & I, are much obliged to our Rose, for contributing so largely 
to fill up this Sheet, in short she has left me no Room to scold, won't Cus 
you conclude from hence that I am much disappointed, this I am J 4, jo, 
sure you will—if I tell you otherwise youl perhaps not believe me, 
that I am at present in a truly Pacifick strain, the preparation for 
our journey and the disappointment the weather is to us, and your 
Wife! falling of from her purpose of going along with us, all join in 
subduing me and again, a journey so much talked of looses much 
of its relish before we go it; yet I hope it will requite us, for all 
the Bustle we have been at about it—I join my Rose in thanking Est 
you for the Books but wanting time to read them with attention, 
must defer my Oppinion of them till my Next, when I will quit - ¥ 
some of the score I am Indebted to you, think not but I will be even to add, 
with thee at sometime my Lad ; this want of franks is a sad thing NE 
or it might as well have been done now—I am to tell you we have § Next Vj 
lost by Death, two of our old Neighbours, poor Mrs Squire and (arriag 
Tommy Sanders,—You will expect I shou’d say something about § night ; 
the good folks at Thornton, they are all well I expect, and you 
little favourite has got into Coat and Breeches, in which he looks 
as charming as ever you will say so, when you see him—But that | 
I fear, is at some distance of time—I must have one throw at thee This 
before I leave of, What none but poor Theakston, and Billy Addy J 4, Wil 
in College now, poor disconsolate Knights Errant Knights shall! J }, 5. 4 
call you—Yes, you took pains to deserve the Character and twoud 
be unjust not to bestow it on you Your Wife! about a Month ago OW 
was engaged with her Brother and Sister to make a party to Studley’ § lost up 
1 Miss Peacock. Her 
2 i.e, to see Fountains Abbey: Hackfall is another show place, the ‘ Witch’ § brackets ; 
Valley,’ seven miles from Ripon: The view near by reaches from York to Rosebery fen wn 


Topping, mentioned in letter 11: 
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and Hackfall, but going to Al . . .1& back the evening before on 


nicer 
pally, @ her alighting [she] fell betwixt the M[achine and] the Horse by the 
annot | [ad’s [pulling] the Horse [too] hastily away, by which she [hurt] 
é fore | her leg and Arm, and continues lame of the foot yet, so tha[t is] 
t and J the reason for her not going along [with us. We ex]pect her 
| your @ to join us at Sunderland—Well then my Lad tho’ you take it so 
ON. ill that we tell you, we shall scarce find time to write to [you ?] 

while we are abroad, that does not hinder, but we shall have time 
wrote @ to read yours, and you will be sufficiently requited by our sending 


all Novelties we meet with from home, at our return. I think I 
have room for no more, yes I must tell you Mrs Cass ? is at York, 
(ook goes into Cumberland with Scot on Sunday next, so that it 


n the 
is a Gadding Summer with us all hereabouts—Accept my sincere 
Wishes for your Happiness, and believe me Dear Billy Your most 
both Loving Aunt 
urgely E. WILson. 
wont Cusn Margery send her liking to Billy Addison, send the shades 
Tam § tolet us see your performances. 
see yr Per- 
mn for Performances 


Performance 


Performan 


P 


Ester must have been talking to someone and scribbling on her 
page while she talked. She finds another corner of the paper 
to add, 


N.B.—We hope to set forwards on our journey some time the 
have # Next Week, but was afraid, if a Chaise from the North or any other 
> and Carriage shou’d happen to fall out, we might go sooner, which 
about F night prevent you of your having this. 


Bella Pease courts Uncle William. 


; that 
This seventh letter is written by Will Addison from Dinsdale to 
- the Wilson girls at North Allerton. The date is not given, but must Py) 


be in the summer of 1764. 
0 Woe! Woe! Woe! Aunty what must be done? Lost, quite 


dley’ § lost upon my Credit! Out with your green Gowns, Ribbands, 

1 Here the wafer has torn away much of the paper; but the words supplied in 
itch’ § brackets are a fair guess at the tale of the accident to poor Poky. | 
eberry 2 Who, from Rose’s letter, would seem to be their cook. She was in the kitchen \ 


when Will went in to give a letter to Mally, the servant. 
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Petticoats, Garters, Stockings, Aprons, Garters, necklaces, Har 
Rings & the ten thousand other Accoutrements you Ladies make | 


use of, directly. 


I hope you will be in no Danger of Heart breaking ; but by all 
means muster up all your Resolution & Patience & wt ever you may 
think necessary for your Preservation, for really our old Parson has 
quite forsaken you. Poor dear Aunty! How I pity you! And 
yet you scarce deserve Pity. You to pretend to lay Claim to an old 
Batchelor, & yet refuse to come to visit him, because—forsooth— 
he never invited you. I thought you had known how to 
with such sort of Folks better. They must be met better half Way, 
or else no Coupling. Had you but follow’d the Method your happy 
Rival has, I cou’d have made him safe for you. Here she came slap 
to see him, without Invitation, without the least Acquaintance. 

She runs half way into the Room & kisses him, gives him a Smile, 
drops him a Curtsy & takes a Chair close beside him. Then every 
Thing that he does, is so polite & gallant, that really she cannot refuse 
any Thing that’s offered in so genteel aManner. The Tea is good, the 
Cakes are excellent, in fine she never spent so agreable a Day in her 
Life. Then at taking Leave another Kiss, another Curtsy; how 
much she is obliged to him for that happy Day, but it wou’d add 
infinitely to the Obligation if he wou’d give her Leave to entertain 
him in Return ; Dear Sir, pray oblige me in it, bring Master & Miss 
with you ; nay I’ll take no Excuse, I insist upon your fixing a Day. 
So strongly urged by a Lady, wt can flesh & Blood do? The 
Day is fix’d ; Away we ride; But in what Words can I pretend to 
paint to you the Reception we met with. So many Smiles & 
Simpers, so many Obligations & Pleasures talkt of that any Thing 
but an old Batchelor wou’d have been surfeited. Then at Dinner, 
his Plate heap’d, his every Wish & Want anticipated. So many 
Challenges to Fruit & Wine & every Thing she thought he liked, 
that I believe the Parson thought himself in the Elysian Feilds. 
The same Ceremony too repeated at Tea. Good Mr. Addison you 
eat nothing, & so many beggings & prayings about one more Dish 
& one more Slice, that if I be not mistaken his Waiscoat was obliged 
to be sent to the Tayler’s, for a new Set of Buttons next Day. Then 
at Parting, Ogles, Curtsies, Kisses, pretty affected Confusion, 
Sighs—I won’t positively swear to—Tears, & every Circumstance 
that cou’d excite Love or Compassion, were play’d off. The Parson 
comes Home, talks of her for a Day or two & forgetts her. She not 
daunted at this first Disappointment, in a Week or fortnights Time, 
finds out a pretty present for him ; this gives her an Opportunity of 
shewing him her fine Writing & polite easy Manner of enditing. 
Good Sense—says he to me the other Day, may be as well discovered 
in a Card as in a Letter of two Sheets. This was the first News! 
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in Livery sitting in Kitchen ; when I went up Stairs, I was desired 
to excuse him for five Minutes, he was very busy about an important 
Affair. You may be sure I was fit to hang myself to get at the 
Bottom on’t; Into the Stable I run. Matthew, whose Servant is 
this? Wt did he come about? & from whom? I have not seen 
him yet Sir. Go & give him another Pint, take a Share of it wth him 
& worm it out of him. I will Sir. In the mean Time the Parson 
searches twenty Pack of Cards for a clean Knave of Hearts, & offers 
all the House three Shillings for a half Crown Peice. And who do 
you think at last this sly cunning Jade is? Why—as my Couz 
Rose says—its no other than Bella Pease: but I suppose you’ve 
guess'd that long ago. 

You cannot imagine what an Alteration it makes in him. So 
spruce, so clean, so much Powder in his Wig, so shining his Shoes, so 
smooth his Beard, so much care about the rolling of his Neckcloth— 
weh you know was always reckoned a bad Sign—& so very often at 
the Glass, that I really begin to be under woful Apprehensions. We 
have got so well too all of a sudden, Not one Complaint of long 
Nights or Want of Sleep ; no, no, I suppose his agreable Dreams stop 
all that. He once told me, on my complaining of unequal Spirits, 
that he cou’d easily account for & imagine that ; I wish I may not 
account for his being almost at Death’s Door last Night, & going, 
drest like a Bridegroom, to Mr. Chater’s toDay in the same Manner. 
But however, I wou’d not have my dearest Aunt despair entirely ; 
for let him act as he pleases I am resolved to have no Woman for my 
Aunt but you: Do you think he won’t pay me the Compliment of 
awking my Consent? If he does, I promise you I’ll put in very 
strongly for you. So take Comfort & hope the best. How I have 
rambled on about this Match ; but you know when one’s Heart is 
ina Subject, one’s never tired of talking about it. I hope to see you 
soon, then we will talk it all over. Let me ask my best of Aunts 
how her Arm does? If it be agreable to my Wishes, the Swelling 
& Pain has so entirely left you, that you cannot remember wch Arm 
you were stung in. Oh! them ugly Wasps, how I have ever since 
& shall always detest them. I have sacrificed above an hundred & 
fifty to the Manes of your poor Arm since I came here. How does 
your Neighbour ? I hope you have not begun to hear any extra- 
ordinary Noise yet.1 Has my Cuz & her met upon any tolerable 
Terms yet? I have a hundred more Things to say to you &I have 


1 This is one of the enlivening little feuds which are fondly cherished in the 
country: Even to-day, hostile neighbours make fearful noises at night, to disturb 
their enemy, talk of one another in far from ‘ tolerable terms,’ and warn each other 
_ local newspaper to stop scandalising Mr. So-and-so, or proceedings will be 
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scarce left myself Room to tell you that I am your affectionate 
Nephew Will Addison. 


Bella Pease lived at Newcastle, yet Will does not seem to have 
known the enterprising lady by sight. She did not succeed in 
catching the old parson. He died unmarried in 1772; his tomb 
stone is still in the churchyard at Dinsdale. 


The eighth letter is another of Will’s letters from his Uncle's 
rectory at Dinsdale to Ester Wilson at North Allerton. 


Teesdale Folk. 


Come, come Aunty don’t despair. Affairs begin to look better. 
I see a Love once fixed is not so easily eradicated as I imagined. 
However Absence & new Objects may blunt & deaden it, yet the 
Sight of the beloved Charmee at once recalls every sweet Idea, & 
the Passion recoils with greater Force & Violence. 

What a delightful Journey shou’d I have had yesternight, but 
for a troublesome Thought that wou’d—spite of all my Endeavour 
to the Contrary—intrude itself ? Every Step that my Horse takes, 
thought I, carries me further from North Allerton. I thought 
Miss Wilson never lookt so well in her Life, says my Uncle. He was 
so full of your Praises all the Way, & so wrapt up in the Contempls 
tion of your inimitable Graces & all these kind of Things, that! 
really was in great Pain for his Neck. The Reins uselessly & 
thoughtlessly thrown on the Horse’s Neck, stumble, stumble, went 
the Horse. Pray Sir take Care, zooks you keep no Hank—how do 
you spell Hank Aunty—Hank! Nonsense! says he, I tell thee! 
never heard a Woman talk so prettily in my Life. I wish I had not 
promised to meet them ! then I wou’d certainly have sit with them 
the whole Afternoon: But however the next Time I go to North 
Allerton, I'll take care & keep myself free from such foolish idle 
Engagements. 


Sunday. 


You will imagine me a very lazy Fellow to let two whole Days 
elapse without writing a Word. But my amiable Judge must heat 
my Plea, before she condemns me. Thursday I intended to devote 
entirely to my Pen, but before I had well finish’d the first Side, wp 
comes my Sister in a violent Hurry, “Billy, Billy, here’s two 
Gentlemen want you. What Sort of Men are they? Betty says 


they are both Parsons. And who do you think one of these Parson's ba 


1 An engagement known to Esther, but not to us. 
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was? Why my Honest Friend Bob Dale, who, I thought, snug in 
his aerial Mansion amongst the Muses, in the closest recess of alma 
Mater. Faith, I was obliged to rub my Eyes, half a dozen Times 
before I cou’d believe them. Moor, you knew him at Danby, was 
the other. They kept me employ’d all that Day. By the by, 
Aunty, you owe me your Thanks for my Performance of the Promise 
Imade to bring Dale down with me. For it was in a great Measure, 
by my Persuasion, that he made his Appearance in this Part of the 
Globe. Well, to go on with my Excuse; on Friday, I put on the 
Air of Business, & went a money gathering, attended by my Uncle 
&our old Sage.’ Amongst others, I call’d on Jammy Wilkinson & 
there I saw a Sight of Horror, that Tongue can’t speak, nor Speech 
express. You knew Miss Todd, I dare say, alas, where you to see 
her now, when Mrs. Wilkinson. Thin, emaciated, hollow eyed, 
giritless, dejected, her Voice so low & broken you can scarce dis- 
tinguish a Word ; her Walk slow, solemn & tottering; Her Dress 
almost bedlamitish, & such an Air of Woe, Anguish & Despair spread 
oer her Countenance that it wou’d peirce an Heart of Stone. But 
then to see that Brute her Husband wallowing in Dirt & Liquor, 
worse than a Hog, nay even in his Behaviour to her, during the 
little Time we stopt, insolent, overbearing & illnatured ; to see him 
0 & know him to be the Cause of her Unhappiness, had such an 
Iffect upon me, that I cou’d not command myself, even so much as 
to be barely civil to him ; tho’ otherwise he wou’d have claim’d my 
kindest Notice, by mentioning a certain Person with an Air of 
Regard & Friendship. She, poor Woman, seem’d to wish to be 
lone, & she shrunk, as it were, from our Enquiries & Observations, 
warce lifting up her halfclos’d Eyes, & regarding us almost with 
Terror ; and as I look’d at her a little earnestly, tho’ I had Tears in 
ny Eyes for her, she seem’d so confused & oppressed, that I has- 
ned out of the House, exclaiming against her Husband & praying 
br & pitiing her. I don’t remember I was ever so shocked in my 
life. I cannot tell you half my Thoughts upon the Occasion. From 
thence I proceeded to Yarum?; my Uncle returned home. 

The first Place, I was conducted to on my Arrival, was the 
Church ; there was Miss Harrison, Miss Walker’s, & twenty more 
isses I forget, playing on the Organ. The whole Town was in an 
iptoar on account of Doct* Kirton’s Christning. Accounts of the 
Dead & Wounded carried of the Feild were printing; & such a 
lacchanalian Fight was expected in the Evening as Yarum never 
aw, nor Mother Tees thro’ all its Windings heard of. These & 
suchlike Gallanty Shews kept me so late, that the old Gentleman 


This old sage is Matthew, who was a privileged person with his master, the 
jargon. 
*Yarm, the town on the Tees farther east than Dinsdale. 
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imagin’d he had quite lost me ; & Matthew was posted away without 
a Saddle to seek me. He wou’d have me drown’d at all Hazards, 


of my Fi 
disperse 1 


I had the Water to cross twice & knew neither of the Fords. With But ns 

much ado he was persuaded, that I really was alive, when he sawme § me with 
eating my Supper. Had he considered the Meaning of the two old § realled t 
Proverbs, favourable—I thank them—as they are & have been § with, I lo 
frequently to me, he wou’d not have been under the least Apprehen- § my Bed - 

sion for my Safety.1 repeating 

Hark! The Bell tolls for Prayers. You ought to thank me for § rhat else 
telling you it is a Bell, you might easily have mistaken it for a fire Jj my Pen to 
shovel. wpon it to 
This diary letter ends abruptly with no signature. Somebody a. 
was going by North Allerton and Will seized the chance to get the expected 
budget sent to Rose ; this would be the cause of this want of finish, J \adness 1 
Yanners w 
The ninth letter is once more an Oxford letter. Itis directedto: 9 did his ut 
Miss Rose Wilson wery Thir 
North Allerton jood Hum 
Yorkshire ion? met, 

about ten 
Will Addison is again at rgard to | 
Line: Coll: Oxon. Now. 20¢h, 1764, Jin 
Fly happy Paper! On the Wings of Love & Freindship fly to J He breakfe 

r the lovely Hands of the most amiable of Women & assure her of het § Sm—who 
| Addison’s Health! Assure her too, that neither Time nor Absence, § ovel—if e 
neither Accident nor Misfortune can ever erase her charming § /taracters 

Image from his Breast. Erase, did I say? “Tis impossible to je polite 
diminish it: Excuse both Sisters this Rhapsody. From a Heat je Reserv 
absorbed by Love & softened by Absence it burst forth. © banefal §Swangers r 


Absence! I feel thy Pangs most exquisitely keen! Help me, my 
Rosy, to support it: I own myself inferior to the Task ; Your gentle 
Words alone can soothe my Mind to Peace : Your Health, Happines 
& Generosity alone can give me Ease & make my Bondage tollerable (onfusion é 
I was surprized to find myself so calm on an Occasion that I so much I blessed 1 
dreaded ; nay I continued so in some Degree till I reached Oxfort. 
| The Meeting with Willy Birdsall,? the strange Faces in the Coath, Poa an acknc 
the Hurry & Bustle of the Town, the Welcomings & Congratulatiow § + Ovington 

1 «Those cannot be drowned who are born to be hanged.’ This, in some sth 
form, must be one of the proverbs Will refers to. The windings of the Tees mit # sg... mi 
the roads about it very dangerous going. Theakston’s eldest son was drownedil # 47, was m 
one as he was out hunting, in broad daylight. 

2 This youth would be one of the cousins whose names occur in every lettét 


He is spoken of later as working in Ripon and finding that city a less attrastit 
place than North Allerton, which would be his home. 
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of my Friends in College, & my own Endeavours to disengage & 
disperse my Thoughts, threw me into a kind of insensible Stupidity. 

But no sooner was I left alone, than my Sensibility returned upon 
me with a Vengeance. Every Thing I did, every Thing I saw 
realled to my Mind those best of Friends I had so lately parted 
vith, I looked round my Room, I searched my Study, I went into 
ny Bed Room, all was void, desolate & comfortless. But I am 
repeating a Fault the Moment I’ve begged Pardon for it. Yet 
what else can I say or write? I have always so much accustomed 
ny Pen to follow the Dictates of my Heart that I cannot now prevail 
won it to quit a Subject that so entirely engrosses the Attention of 
its Tutor. One Tune, Aunty & then we'll try. 

Now for my Journey. That was much more agreable than I 
expected or desired. You know, Aunty, there is a Pleasure in 
Yadness that none but Madmen know. Good nature & good 
Yanners were never more practised in a Stage Coach. Every Body 
did his utmost to please & oblige. The Ladies ruled & directed 
wety Thing: And what is the most extraordinary we continued in 
god Humour with one another to the End of our Journey. Oving- 
ton? met me at Tadcaster. We had a private Conversation for 
about ten Minutes. I told him my Uncle’s Determination with 
rgatd to his Debts, he did not seem in the least disappointed ; 
But however, I assured him, he need not be at all uneasy about 
the Note,* nor any Thing else I cou’d be of Service to him in. 
He breakfasted wth me & we parted. Lord Grantham’s second 
fon—who wears a Nobleman’s Gown at Cambridge—one Captain 
lovel—if ever you heard of him—two Ladies—Names as well as 
tharacters unknown—wWill Birdsall & your humble Servant were 
the polite Company in the Fly. Perhaps a secret Uneasines & 
the Reserve so peculiar to the English when they meet with 
Strangers made most of us either Sleep or pretend to sleep the 
ist Day. But the being jumbled together for near two Hours in 
te Dark, made us quite intimate at Supper. Never was any 
fortal so tormented as poor Pregarlick in Town.’ Nothing but 
(onfusion & Noise, Dissipation & Nonsense, Coughs & Headachs. 
I blessed my Stars when I found myself clear of it. Willy’s 


1This was the first time that Will had been allowed to call his engagement to 
Rose an acknowledged thing; also at Oxford he remembers the usual spelling of 
te word ‘friends’ ! 
*Ovington was the tenant of one of Uncle William’s farms. This incident is a 
” opmple of Will Addison’s financial transactions. It was his method through- 
is life. 
*Seven miles south-west of York. 
‘It was most likely that this note was meant to be at least part of Will’s 
nee. 
*This may have some reference to Will Addison’s time of punishment referred 
in his last letter from Oxford. He may have gone to town to either produce or 
«tin this play. There is no trace of it left. 
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Observations on London were the only Things that pleased me, 
‘ They’ve plaguy high Houses in this Part of the Country,’ says he, 
As the Oxford Coaches were all full for Thursday I was obliged to 
stay one Day longer in Town than I intended. The Play Bills tell 
us of the Provoked Husband or The Journey to London}; | 
cou’d not resist the Temptation of having an Opportunity to see one 
of my greatest Favourites acted: I took Willy with me. The play 
delighted him ; the Pantomime astonished him. There was a very 
full House & a great many Ladies ; I chose a Place where we had an 
Opportunity of veiwing all the Company in the House. I dar 
say, he thought he never had a proper Notion of Elysium before, at 
least if one may judge from his Eyes, he did not talk much. He 
desired his best Respects to Miss Wilsons when I wrote to them. 
I writ yesterday tomy Uncle. Oxford is excessively dull at present; 
oh ! how I hate a College Life. Send me kind Heaven calm Retreat, 
Content is all that’s noble good & great. I shall think every Day 
an Age till I hear how my Rosy is. Fancy delights in Shades ; she 
paints with black. Adieu my dear Miss Wilson May Health & 
Happiness attend the sweet the amiable Sister of our Love prays your 
& her most affectionate 
Witt AppIison. 


The tenth and eleventh letters are respectively from Rose ani 
from Ester Wilson, sent to W. Addison at ‘ Lincoln’s College,’ Oxford. 
We may note in passing the continuance of the old spelling ‘then’ 
for ‘ than.’ 


North Allerton Nov. 29, 1764. 


I cannot help accusing my dearest Billy for not letting us hear 
from him before, as thou gave me the pleasure to hope wee might, 
for there was a week difference but by the date of thy Letter it hi 
been six days in coming which is two days more then I expected ani 
thou knows what that thing called suspence is. I woud have wrote 
upon the receipt of thine but upon this account, that thy uncle ws 
to have been in town this week and I thought the fore end of it ws 
the most likely ; upon this I thought it would be an addition 
pleasure to thee to hear of his and thy sisters health as they my 
not write so soon but was determin’d to deffer it no longer as it iss 
uncertain wth regard to his Coming, Im surprised at thee fm 
applying to me for advice who am so little capable of taking! 
myself, tho we are all ready to give it to another but be assured ny 
Dearest Lad of this that it will always give me the greatest pleasut 
to hear that thou art happy and well, so upon that account I hop 


1 This was the play written by Sir John Vanbrugh, added to by Cibber, rejed 
by a faction, and again cut down to its original size. 
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thou will endeavour to be so, and if the assureance of my better 
health can be any addition to it I here Confirm it so far that I am 
quite stout again, not that I have venter’d out of doors yet, but I 
have a little art in this for thou must know Mrs. Dowson’s Christning! 
is to Morrow so if I had gone out before, they would not excuse me 
going there, which is a thing which is very disigreeable to me we 
have not seen Jacky 2 since the day thou went he was much dis- 
appointed to find thou was gone, Bobby ® was so obliging as to come 
and drink tea with us last sunday, he is very well Mr. Beckett was 
here yesterday and he tells us that he and Mr. Routh ‘ are for 
Richmond > on tuesday again and that things seem to advance 
apace, so that we shall have the wedding sooner than we expected, 
we had a letter from Polly * yesterday she seems to like Ayton 7 very 
well, wee have got the most amiable Doc Reed, married at last but 
what is the most remarkable is, the day that they were married 
there was another Couple, and amongst them they had but four 
Hyes, but he has not brought his Lady home yet, it was very luckey 
for poor Willy ® that he had thee to introduce him to the Play for 
one does not love that strangers shoud see one’s Yorkshire like 
behaviour, what does thou think of that Lord Grantham’s Son he 
seems a very stupid thing in Conversation, we think of going to 
Thornton le moor in about a fortnights time for we are great 
strangers there, I forgot to give thee some beads along with thee,® 
but if thou shoud want, a little white wax will do as well, but if 
thou can have courage to have it out I believe it to be the best,?° all 
thy acquaintance are glad to hear thou art well and send their best 
Compliments to thee, and believe me my Dearest Billy to be 
affectionately 
thine Rose WILson. 


The eleventh letter is from Ester Wilson to Will Addison ; even 
when her sister was definitely engaged to Will she always wrote to 
him whenever Rose did. Yet she did not go to their wedding, and 
except that Rose wrote from North Allerton to her husband soon 
after their marriage, and that Ester left her valuable property at 
Danby near Allerton to Rose’s son, Will, she might have died on 


1 Mrs. Dowson is one more cousin. 

* Will’s youngest brother. 

* Will’s second brother, who had had workin London. 

‘Mr. Routh, of Thirsk, who was marrying Rose’s cousin Rose Coats. 

5 The bride’s home. 

6 Polly Coats, sister of the bride; she married the Dr. Dent already mentioned. 

’ Twelve miles east of Darlington. 

® The Willy Birdsall who went as far as London with Will. 

* White china beads were pushed into a hollow tooth to protect the exposed 
nerve. The frugal country man never went to a dentist. 

10 As Parson Robinson had, just before, whipped out the wrong tooth, Will would 
tot he likely to take this advice. 
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their wedding day. The Dowson clan here mentioned were cousins 
of the Addisons. 


We. My Dear BILty, 
So thou wast disposed to give me an Opportunity 
of Exercising my Patience, by waiting a Week longer for thy 
letter—then we expected to have done, but the whole of it was 
not owing to thee neither, the Post was somewhat in fault, for 
it was Six days in coming, I am glad however thou had so pleasant 
a journey,—and the Company so agreeable. Willy Birdsall woud 
esteem himself very lucky In meeting one who coud Introduce him 
to a little knowledge of the Town. Poor Lad, I was much pleased 
with his Simplicity in the Observations he made of the Buildings, 
and again that he had the Conduct of suppressing his surprise at the 
Play, otherwise then what escaped thro those windows of the Soul 
—the Eyes—Ive a great Oppinion I shoud make a very Foolish 
Figure in the great Metropolis, if I was wanting an advantageous 
Introduction, I shoud expect that nothing woud be more thought of 
by me at the time, then my Country Woman, Margery Moorstout! 
Now this might be some advantage to me as I woud not willingly 
be taken for a Gauvison ! dost think I shoud not look like a Gauvi- 
son. What makes me reccolect this with so much pleasure Ive had 
a letter from our Cous* Mary Coats who is now at Canny Ayton and 
tells me she has ever in View, that great high Mountain call’d Rose 
Berry Toppin. 

My Rose, has told thee above that our Cous” Rose advances 
apace towards the Land of Matrimony, Now this can afford nothing 
but Mortification to thy Aunt to see every young Chit push by her 
at this rate, therefore it lays upon thee to help me among the Colle 
gians, and I will be doing the best for myself at home, in the mean- 
time, so that betwixt us we may be able to do somewhat towards, 
But at Present I rest most upon thee, as we have lost all our Smarts? 
The Drurys left us the last Week and we are not likely to get any 
fresh ones till towards Spring. I am to be at Mrs. Dowson’ 
Christning to Morrow, so thou may think my Lass is a good deal 
Better, but not so well as to venture to be one of the Guests,® we 
shal] have nothing but Carding I fancy, as the sponsors are of the 
graver sort, Viz. Mr. Geo: Dowson, Mr. York ¢ and Mrs. Dowso1, 
up the Street. We used sometimes to have a Dance upon these 
occasions, But tempora Mutantur for that, My Nephew Tom has got 


1 There is no trace of these characters in any records of old plays. Pregarliet 
in Town was probably responsible for them; the play that seems to have taken 
Will up to town on the unauthorised visit which brought him so much trouble, 
spoken of in his earlier letters. 

2 The Smarts were the young men of fashion who were later called The Beaut 

3 Rose had not betrayed her ‘little Art’ to Ester ! 

4 A doctor in Allerton. 
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anew Accidence today, and he is to learn me latin, and this is to 
shew I have a little smattering before he begins with me—We have 
nothing but good hearing of the Folks at Thornton, so have little to 
say farther But that my Cuz and Rose are each of em Possessed 
of a Corner, and a Great Chair, Chatting to each other. At the 


# request of my Cuz I am to join Mr. Drurys the (younger) Comps 


with hers; and both, with my own to one Billy Addison To 
whom I beg leave to subscribe myself 
Dearest Billy Most affectionately thine 
E. WILson. 


The twelfth letter is the last love letter of Will Addison’s ; it 
was written from Dinsdale on the subject of marriage settlements 
and possible delay. It is also the one letter sent exclusively to 
Rose. There may be a hint of some opposition from Ester. 


Date, probably, Summer, 1765. 


I beg my dearest Girl’s Pardon for suffering my Uncle to come 
upon her w“out giving her Notice as she desired: But I have two 
Pleas to urge in my own Favour; the one is my Uncle’s Intent to 
have come to N: Allerton even toDay had the Weather proved 
favourable, the other the Impossibility of conveying a Letter to 
you wthout sending to Darton! on purpose. Not one of the 
Farmer’s near us had any Business at your Fair, as they told Matthew 
upon his Enquiry. My Sister has obtained Leave from my Uncle 
tospend the Race Week at Miss Sedgwick’s ; 2 she was particularly 
to have sent them Notice but cou’d not: she chooses not to 
acquaint her Uncle with her Disappointment in not sending her 
letter as he might object to her going upon them, unawares. 

Neither can we at any Time foretell a Journey one Night 
(ahead ?) at Dinsdale. We have a great Dislike to any Thing that 
looks like Rain Wind or ought but Sun Shine. A Cloud in the West 
may prevent our Journey to Morrow. My Prayers shall be offered 
up for a fair Day ; for the Suspense I labour under, I assure my 
lovely Rose, is almost intollerable. No doubt you'll wonder to see 
me begin so cooly wth Trifles, when I have a Thought, that in spite 
of my utmost Endeavours, will now & then weigh down my Heart. 
Itis—I dare not tell you whatitis. Thus much I tell you, my whole 
Soul is employed in what pass’d betwixt us at our last Interveiw. 
My Charmer gave me Leave to hope the best ; fulfil my Hopes & 
then Iam happy. But can I be a Man & not be affected when the 
Happiness or Misery of my whole Life is perhaps at Stake? Can I 

1 Darlington, shortened to Darton, their post town, five miles east of Dinsdale. 


Will was certainly no walker, to make such an excuse. 
2 This would be at Richmond, for the Catterick races. 
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be the ardent Lover I profess myself to be, & not feel—severely feel # tend to | 
the Fluctuation of different Passions when the Mistress of my Heart your Tor 
is on the Point of refusing or accepting me? Think, my Rosy, on § Yeart & 
the many happy Hours you & I have spent together: Can you 
imagine no Happiness in the unreserved Confidence of an affec- 
tionate & grateful Friend ? Can you imagine no Transport in the PS8— 
Union of Hearts entirely devoted to one another? Have youno j ts Day. 
Idea of a Pleasure arising from the grateful Services of the Man you 
love? Is there nothing in this Picture strikes you? Reverse it, The tl 
& see if that can gain itself a Title to your Pity & Compassion, § the wedd 
But I cannot draw it. Full well my Rosy knows I have neither § people at 
Thought nor Wish for ought on Earth but what centers in, or may To Mi 
be agreable to her. She knows had I the Universe I wou’d throw ~ 
it at her Feet. It is my Misfortune! not my Fault than (that ?) my 
Income does not answer your Wish. I have offered all that isin 
my Power. Yet let me observe, that with God’s Blessing, a few My D1 
a very few Years will abundantly supply this Deficiency. You ee. on 
allow, w' we shall have at present will afford us a Competency ; will Be od cal 
not Peace Joy & mutual Happiness recompense us for a Super ze, to tell 
fluity ? Is twenty Pound a Year for a few Years preferred to the 
Felicity of a Man you own your Esteem for? Do not my dearest Jy... 1 
Girl let me think so! Let me above all recommend it to you-to Dinos oF 
suffer your own Judgment to be your Guide in a Matter of this Con § 
sequence. Sound People can Talk with great Composure & Temper e M ti 
of loosing an Arm or a Leg: but the poor Sufferer is alone a com § vd ot 
petent Judge of the Anguish that attends the Operation: the - 
Bystanders feel no Pain ; nor make Allowances for his Complaints! 
What I write at this Time my dear Girl, I write only for you 
own Perusal; if you agree to be mine, you will make Allowances 
for the Anguish of the Heart that writ it; if not, I had rathr§ Itis a 
expose myself to your Generosity than any other’s ; Permit me § this letter | 
ever to call you MY dearest Rosy, & you may depend on my 
ever remaining Fourtee 
your grateful & aff: ; 
Wit: ADDISON. 
To the 
I lay before my Uncle your Proposal for him not to insist upon 
the Interest, till he puts us in Possession of Rounton.? He gave me 
no Answer but rise from his Chair & walked rather in a Hurry about 
the Room. But I leave all to your Management. I have said all 
I cou’d or durst: It is a Subject too near my Heart for me to pre § I receiv 
to hear tha 
1 Will’s father had wasted his fortune. tid not wri 
Weet living held by the old n; itis in Yorkshirt, a my next 
about halfway between Dinsdale North Allerton. held the living until Pleasure to 
the death of his uncle in 1772. toon as tho 
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tnd to be my own Council. Good favouring Angels dwell upon 
your Tongue: Love Pity & Compassion take Possession of your 
Heart & guide you to the Arms of 

your WILL: ADDISON. 


P.S.—Think what Hours of Torment & Suspense I shall pass 
this Day. To Day decides all. Or Welcome or Farewell. 


The thirteenth letter was a hasty note sent to Ester Wilson after 
the wedding ; it seems to have been a matter of indifference to 
people at that period, to be present at the ceremony in church. 


To Miss Wilson at 
Thornton le Moor 


Dinsdale, Friday night, 10 a clock. 


My Dear Miss WI1son will give me Leave to beg her Congratu- 
tions on the happy Occasion, that has given me the Honour & 
Joy of calling her Sister. My dear Girl lays her Commands upon 
me to tell you we are well & that we are disappointed in not seeing 
Allerton so soon as we expected. 

Your Wishes will determine us in receiving you by Mr. Becketts 
Horses or in paying a Visit at Thornton le Moor & returning w™ 
you. 

My dear Wilson may be assured I have every Felicity a Mortal 
tan expect when I tell her I am the happy Husband of Rose Wilson 

& her 
most affectionate Brother 
WILL: ADDISON. 


It is a most triumphant signature which Will Addison sets to 
this letter ; very different from the shaky writing in the last letter. 


Fourteenth letter: half a year later Will is revisiting his College 
it Oxford ; Rose gives him home news and forwards a remittance. 


To the Rev. Mr. William Addison 
Lincoln College 
Oxford 


North Allerton, Feb. 16, 1766. 


I received my dearest Billeys Letter with the greatest pleasure 
to hear that he keeps well for I begun to be very uneasy that thou 
tid not write from London, as Letters is so Long in coming, I hope 
in my next thou wilt be able to tell me when I am to have the 
leasure to see my Dearest Lad again. I beg thou wilt write as 
soon as thou receives this, for this will be five Days in coming and 
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five More will be ten Days before I can hear from thee again which 
makes one very unhappy, in regard to hearing from one another. 
, I can give thee my Dear, this pleasure, that I have been Charm. 
ingly these three or four Days past and I hope I shall Continue so, 
&f what doest thou think, I wrote to my Uncle last Sunday and both 
an he and Matthew was at Darlington and did not get the Letter so on 
f our Fair Day Matthew and Pally Shipley came on, and stayed all 
Night so was obliged to write by them to let my Uncle know that 
we Continued Nanny till May Day. Pally was very sorry to go 
Back again thou knows we expected Mrs. Routh to come and stay 
with us but she and Cousn Pally came on Wednesday, the worst Day 
— I ever saw, Mr. Dent 2? came with them but he and Mrs. Routh! 
q returned in the Chaise together that Night Cousn Pally only stayed 
two Nights, my sister Beckett came on Sunday and stayd with us 
q till Friday poor Lass, she was but very badly when she Left us, 1 
know not whai to be done about Mr. Dawson for both my Sister 
waited upon him to ask him Leave to lay the Mannure on but he was 
a Little short, and said it was Time enough this two Months or he 
wou’d not have him Lay it on at all, so we can do nothing till thou 
f comes home again, we had Mr. Hotham stayd three Nights with us 
so I paid him for the Cake and stockings my sister had a Letter from 
sister Pally which she will answer to Day so will Let them know how 
; thou Does but woud have thee to write to thy Uncle as he may take 
; it unkind if thou does not we expect to see them as soon as the 
. | Weather will permit I have been very Luckey to meet with a Bil 


agreeable to thy order of Mr. Langdale who sends his Compts to 
thee and Bobby ‘ Joyns my sister in (love ?) to thee this or what 
ever else I can do for my Dearest Billy 

he may Command his ever Affectionat Wife 

Rose AppIson. 
Except for two letters from the gay cousins at Thirsk, choosing s 
servant for Rose at five pounds a year, there is no further word of 
Rose. 

| The register of burials at North Allerton state that Rosamund, 
wife of William Addison, was buried on August 29,1768. Her baby 
daughter, Frances Addison, died six months later. Her son, William, 
survived her. He became an extremely prosperous person, and was 
) devoted to his father, to whom he wrote regularly. He called his 
second daughter Rosamund, after his mother. 

These sound cold records after the glowing life of the love letters, 
but they are all that remains of the end. 


i 1 A prospective servant. 
2 Dr. Dent married Rose’s cousin, Pally Coats. 3 Formerly Rose Coats 
4 Will’s brother, now working with this Mr. Langdale in North Allerton. 
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THE PHILISTINE. 
BY E. M. DELAFIELD. 
I, 


Hz was rather a stolid little boy, but they did their very best with 
him. 
He had, of course, exactly the same treats as the other children, 
the same pleasures, the same privileges. His toys and presents 
were better than theirs, if anything, because his aunt, in her heart 
of hearts, knew him to be less attractive than her own Cynthia and 
Jeremy and Diana. 

For one thing, Colin wasn’t as good-looking as they were, and 
for another, he was less intelligent. Cynthia, at nine years old, 
had a vivid, original mind, and the few people—but they were 
people who really knew—to whom Lady Winningham showed her 
little poems, had seen great promise in them. 

Jeremy, a year younger, had thick, tight curls of brown hair 
all over his head, beautiful, long-lashed brown eyes, and an adorable 
smile. His manners were perfect. He said things—innocent, naif, 
imesistible things—about God, and the fairies, and how much he 
loved his mother. 

Lady Winningham’s youngest girl, Diana, was precociously 
intelligent too, with a delightfully extensive and grown-up vocabu- 
lary at five years old. She had straight, square-cut, bobbed brown = 
hair, like Cynthia, but she was lovelier than either of the others, f 
and her eyes were a pure, deep blue, fringed with long, curled black bi 
lashes. ‘ 

All Lady Winningham’s artist friends wanted to paint Diana, 
but only Sir Frederick Lorton, the best-known portrait painter in a 
England, was allowed to do so. The portrait was exhibited at the a 
Royal Academy. 

Colin was the only child of Lady Winningham’s widowed brother- 
in-law, and he had been sent home to her from India, when his 
mother died. He was five years old then, and now he was eight. as 

He was a dear little boy, and Lady Winningham felt remorse- 
fully that he might have been a darling little boy if it hadn’t been 7 
that Cynthia and Jeremy and Diana unconsciously set such a very 
high standard of charm and intelligence. Intelligence counted for so 
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very much, in that political-artistic section of society in which the ‘Oh, 
Verulams lived. Most children of wealthy parents could be made @ shining a1 
tolerably pretty, after all, and if they weren’t born with brains and Well, | 
personality, they stood little chance of individual distinction. vas all. 
Not that Colin had not got personality. to expres: 
Lady Winningham, who was President of the Cult of the Children He wa 
Society, and had written a little book about child-psychology, had ‘He'll 
studied Colin on his own merits, as it were. And she quite recog. @§ because h 
nised that he had character, and even imagination, of a sort, french n 
although when the children were all taken to see ‘ Peter Pan,’ and §j taining a 
told to clap their hands if they believed in fairies, he was the only # hospital n 
one of Lady Winningham’s large party who did not clap. * Probi 
‘ But I don’t believe in them, really,’ said Colin, rather pale. other goo 
‘ But Tinker-Bell !’ protested Jeremy. ‘She’d have died, ifwe § (olin to b 
hadn’t clapped ! ’ relief that 
‘ And we do believe in fairies,’ said Cynthia firmly. The he 
‘ Then it was all right for you to clap,’ said Colin. ‘ There were Diana, 
enough of you without me.’ excitemen’ 
But afterwards, he was very silent for a long while, and looked § wtil just | 
worried. But Cc 
Lady Winningham saw that, and she changed her seat in one of 9 im the pre: 
the intervals and came beside him. ‘Such 
‘Do you like it, darling ?’ could not 
‘Oh yes,’ he said, unusually emphatic. But his face had not Vivian, 
grown scarlet with excitement, like little Diana’s, and he was not §j But Colin’ 
delightfully, stammeringly enthusiastic, like Jeremy. Presently he 9 mther stol 
asked Lady Winningham, in rather a troubled way : Every 
‘I wasn’t unkind, or naughty, was I, not to clap for Tinker The little 
Bell ?’ Lowndes 
‘Not at all,’ she was obliged to answer. ‘The children were 9 Watched tl 
only asked to clap if they believed in fairies.’ having bre 
‘I don’t really believe in them,’ Colin said apologetically. ‘Do § First t 
you, Aunt Doreen ?’ smart whit 
‘ Shall I tell you a secret ? ’ she answered, bending her charming, § piqué, car 
smiling face down to his. ‘I like to pretend that I believe in fairies, J months-olc 
little Colin.’ thawls anc 
Any one of the others would have responded to her whimsical J pram. Th 
fancy—they would have understood. But Colin only looked up § mon-colo 
at her with solemn grey eyes — rather stupidly out of 9 hat, and s: 
puzzled face. carrying @ 
‘Do you 2’ was all he said. just as she 
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‘Oh, belovedest, isn’t it marvellous!’ said Cynthia, her eyes 
shining and dancing with sheer rapture. 

Well, Colin had not got the same capacity for enjoyment, that 
yas all. And even if he had had it, he would not have been able 
to express it in words. 

He was an ordinary child. 

‘He’ll never suffer as much as I’m afraid my darlings will, 
because he’ll never feel as much,’ said Lady Winningham to the 
French nursery governess, who had so many certificates of her 
taining as a teacher, and as a student of psychology, and as a 
hospital nurse, that she was as expensive as a finishing-governess. 

‘Probably not, Lady Winningham. But I think they do each 
other good. Cynthia’s and Jeremy’s enthusiastic ways will help 
(olin to be less stolid in time. And in one way, of course, it’s a 
rlief that he’s not as excitable as they are.’ 

The head-nurse said the same. 

Diana, before a party, or a pantomime, was positively ill with 
excitement sometimes. They never dared to tell her of anything, 
util just before it was going to happen. 

But Colin never looked forward to things, like that. He lived 
inthe present. 

‘Such a relief,’ said Lady Winningham, rather wistfully. She 
wuld not help wondering sometimes what her brother-in-law, 
Vivian, would think of his only child, when he came home... . 
But Colin’s mother, whom she had known well as a girl, had been 
rather stolid, too. 

Every day the children went to play in Kensington Gardens. 
The little procession came out at the front door of the house in 
lowndes Square, and Lady Winningham, who adored her children, 
watched them from the window of the dining-room, where she was 
having breakfast after her ride in the Park. 

First the under-nurse and the footman, carefully lifting the 
mart white perambulator down the steps, then Nurse, in stiff white 
piqué, carrying the rose-coloured silk bundle that was the four- 
months-old baby, and depositing him carefully amongst his lacy 
thawls and pillows, under the silk-fringed summer awning of the 
pram. Then Diana, adorable in a tiny, skimpy frock of palest 
kmon-colour, with lemon-coloured streamers falling from her shady 
hat, and sandals on her beautiful little slim brown feet. She was 
carrying a ridiculous little doll’s parasol, and walking by herself 
just as she always did. There was a certain dainty pride about 
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. Diana that never allowed her to accept the nurse’s hand. She § This 1 
: walked by the side of the pram, erect and exquisite. were far 1 
After the nursery party, Mademoiselle and the elder children Lady 
. came down the steps. In the gardens they would all coalesce, § hecause, 
but the nursery party always started first. be her gt 
a Lady Winningham, peeping out between the window-boxes of § She w 
: scarlet geraniums and white daisies, and the edge of the red-striped |  Smiliz 
sun-blind, watched them. 
i Mademoiselle was neat, efficient, French-looking—from the top Cynth 
of her shiny black straw hat, tipped forward over her black hair, The c! 
; to the black patent-leather belt placed very low down on her short- ‘Tm | 
sleeved, black-and-white check frock, and the pointed tips of her 9 tp anythi 
buttoned black boots. She was drawing on black kid gloves that § mything 
2 came half-way up her arms. ‘Oh ; 
One on each side of her were the two little boys. They were § nothing c 
dressed alike, in white silk shirts and silk ties, and dark knicker- They | 
. bockers. Neither wore a cap, and Jeremy’s thick curls looked § not allow 
burnished in the strong July sunlight. People always turned to § possibly | 
on look at him and at those wonderful curls. thildren. 
Colin’s hair was quite straight, and it suited him best to have ‘Made 
a it cut very short. It was of no particular colour. Both little ‘ghe, 
I boys held themselves very upright, but while Colin was stocky and § kst minu 
rather short, Jeremy was tall and slim and beautifully made, like 4 § be imposs 
: little statue. ment and 
Then Cynthia came out of the house, quick and slender and § the house 
, radiating vitality in every graceful gesture. Her frock and hat] §o the 
were the replica of little Diana’s, but instead of the minute, absurd § joined Di 
= parasol, some heavenly instinct had caused her to take from the Cynth 
. big glass bowl in the hall a handful of great mauve sweet peas that § others alv 
: looked like butterflies against the pale, soft folds of her frock. what Nur 
oy Cynthia’s strong, instinctive sense of beauty was a joy to he} He wa 
mother. Cynthia 
; She seemed to dance, rather than walk, along the hot pavement, J party, an 
| her long, slim brown legs bare to the sun. From the little vivid, 9 be got up 
= glancing gestures of her hands and head, Lady Winningham knew § He wa 
that she was talking. She could even guess what Cynthia Wa § him to ch 
3 talking about. The party. 4 conjure! 
They were giving a party, the next day, on Colin’s birthday, § ftom dad 
just before going down into the country. It was actually three J that he co 
ne years since the Winninghams had given a children’s party. On¢ Hike the ot 
2 thing and another had prevented it. Maden 
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This was called Colin’s party, but, as usual, the other children 
were far more excited about it than he was. 

Lady Winningham herself was a tiny bit excited about it, 
because, for the first time, Royalty—very young Royalty—was to 
be her guest. 

She wanted the party to be a great success. 
Smiling, she turned away from the window. 


Cynthia’s mother had been quite right. 
The children were talking about the party. 
‘I’m looking forward to it more than I’ve ever looked forward 
to anything in all my life,’ said Jeremy solemnly. ‘I think, if 
mything happened to prevent it now, I’d die.’ 

‘Oh no, you wouldn’t,’ said Cynthia scornfully. ‘ Besides, 
nothing could happen to prevent it.’ 

They knew little of disappointments, any of them. They were 
not allowed to experience disappointments, if their mother could 
possibly prevent it, because they were such terribly highly strung 
thildren. 

‘Mademoiselle, may Diana be told about the party yet?’ 

‘She may be told, but she isn’t to know which day it is till the 
st minute,’ said Mademoiselle, who knew very well that it would 
be impossible to keep sharp little Diana from the infectious excite- 
ment and sense of preparation that had already begun to pervade 
the house. 


at 7 So they were able to talk about the party freely, when they 
. joined Diana and the nurses. 
he 


Cynthia did not want to talk about anything else, and the 
tthers always followed her lead. Except sometimes Colin, who was 
vhat Nurse called ‘ independent.’ 

He was independent to-day, and when he grew tired of hearing 
(ynthia and Jeremy discuss what games they would play at the 
party, and Diana chatter about her new frock with the roses on it, 
he got up and went away and bounced his ball on the Broad Walk. 

He was pleased about the party, and Aunt Doreen had allowed 
him to choose what the entertainment should be, and he had chosen 
‘conjurer, and she had said that perhaps he would have a cable 
tom daddy, like last year, for his birthday—but Colin did not feel 
that he could think, and talk, and plan about nothing but the party, 
ike the others. 

Mademoiselle often said that he had no imagination, and Colin 
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felt sure that she was right. He was not certain that heeven wanted § ‘Is it 
to have an imagination, much. He knew that he was stupid, com. § ‘ Yes, 
pared with Jeremy and Cynthia, but at least he did not have crying J ‘Then 
fits—like a girl—as Jeremy occasionally had, and he did not stam- @ yyswer.’ 
mer, from pure eagerness, as Cynthia did, when she got excited, He ha 
He did hope, very much, that there might be a cable from @ The te 
Daddy on his birthday, because that would be something of his 9 Colin x 
very own. No one would be able to say that the others cared more Jyhich wa: 
than he did, because it would not have anything at all to do with Hutdown 
the others. ‘ Regre 
Feeling rather mean, but not able to help it, Colin secretly Udolera wi 
wished that the others might not know anything at all about his J Colin’s 
cable, if it did come. Then they could not exclaim, and be excited, Jain and 
and say things, and make Colin feel—and look—stupider than ever. J He sat 
On the way home he was very silent, trying to think of a plan § moving. 
by which he could prevent the other children from seeing his cable. § If Aun 
Perhaps they would be so busy getting ready for the party that Hh: stoppe 
they would not remember about it. body wou 
When the next day came it really seemed as though it might Hihose beat 


be so. 

The children flew up and down stairs, even down into the 
kitchen, where the good-natured chef showed them the cakes and 
the jellies and the pink and white creams, and dishes of coloured 
sweets, and an amusing log made out of chocolate with chopped-up 
green stuff all over it, and cream inside it. 

They ran into the dining-room, too, and saw the long, decorated 
table, and the rows of little gilt chairs. 

‘ There are other chairs in the drawing-room—amillions more of 
them, for the conjurer,’ said Diana. 

‘ Let’s go up there.’ 

‘ Let’s,’ said Cynthia and Jeremy. 

They dashed off. 


Colin was just going to follow, when he looked out of the window. Jihought it 
He had been looking out of the window at intervals all day long. Present 
But this time, a telegraph boy really was crossing the square, filowly anc 
and glancing up at the numbers. It must, surely, be Daddy's Junin. 
cable, and he could take it himself, and open it, and there would 
be nobody there to say that he did not seem to care half as 
much as Master Jeremy, not if it were his own father... . 
Colin, for once moving quickly, ran out to the hall and opened J The br 


the front door before the boy could ring the bell. 
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‘Is it a foreign telegram—a cable ?’ he asked anxiously. 
‘Yes, addressed Winningham.’ 

‘Then it’s mine,’ said Colin with decision. ‘There isn’t any 
wswer.” 

He had often heard this said, and felt sure it was right. 

The telegraph boy, whistling, went away. 

Colin retreated to the linen cupboard on the schoolroom landing, 
vhich was large and light, and to which people seldom came, and 
at down on the floor to decipher his birthday cable. 

‘Regret inform you Major Vivian Winningham dangerously ill 


tholera will cable progress.’ 


Colin’s face slowly became pink, and then the colour ebbed away 
wain and left him rather white. . 

He sat on the floor of the linen cupboard for a long while, not 
noving. 

If Aunt Doreen knew about the cable, the party would have to 
le stopped, surely. And Diana would cry herself ill, and every- 
body would be in a dreadful state, and what would happen to all 
those beautiful cakes? Probably they would be vexed with him, 
oo, for having opened the telegram. 

Colin’s mind, his slowly moving, tenacious mind, had not yet 
gun to work on the exact meaning of ‘dangerously ill.” For 
days he had heard of nothing but the party, and the party had 
come the alpha and omega of existence. 

It was impossible that it should be stopped. ‘If no one knows 
but me,’ thought Colin, ‘ it’ll be all right.’ 

He had a horrible feeling that it would be naughty to say 
wthing about the cable, and yet he felt that they would all blame 
lim if he told about it, and stopped the party. Nothing mattered, 
rally, except the party. They had thought he did not understand 
that a great event it was, because he could not get excited like the 
thers, but at least he could see how very important they all 
thought it. 

Presently he stuffed the cable into the pocket of his breeches, rose 
lowly and carefully to his feet, and went into the schoolroom 


ain. 


Il. 


The brilliant, successful party was over, the gilt chairs were 
tacked together, seat upon seat, ready to be taken away again, and 
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the children—each one with a beautiful present—had all long sing § ‘He c 
gone home. ‘Ts th 
Cynthia and Jeremy and Colin and Diana had been put to bed § ‘It sa; 
Jeremy had said ‘ Thank you, you darling, beautiful Mummie, fq §apect— 
such a lovely, glittering party.’ ilrederick 
His choice of words was always fantastic and charming. wany fu 
Even Colin had hugged his aunt with unusual enthusiasm, anj§ She loc 
said he had never enjoyed any party so much. ‘This 
‘No wonder,’ said Mademoiselle to Nurse, with whom she way§#uld he h 
on friendly terms. ‘The ¢ 
‘That conjurer was good, wasn’t he?’ said Nurse. ‘Thiairs, wat 
best in London, they say. I never saw anything like him, myse{ five got 
Why, J couldn’t have told how he got those toys into the box with#ilivered.’ 
the flags.’ ‘But it 
‘If you please, Nurse,’ said the under-nurse, entering with hagiidressed - 
hands full of little garments, ‘I found this in Master Colinsfét his bir 


pocket.’ pened it.’ 
She put the crumpled telegram, in its torn envelope, ing ‘But, e 
Nurse’s hands. dy? Hi 


Nurse put on her spectacles and read it, and said, ‘ What in ty Nurse 1 
name of gracious—— ’ and handed the telegram to Mademoisellepuly tearfu 
There was a knock at the door, and the housemaid came in. J ‘1 must 
‘If you please, Nurse, her ladyship wishes to see you in tig ‘I beg 


boudoir at once.’ ren Miss I 
‘ Take this,’ said Mademoiselle, with presence of mind, and gawgitough not 
back the telegram. ‘Then j 


In the boudoir, Lady Winningham sat with another telegra§/t would 
open in front of her. Her pretty face was pale and tear-stained poming—o. 
‘ Nurse, I’m afraid there’s bad news from India. Master Ooli There Ww 
—poor little boy—his father is very ill, I’m afraid. I don’t quijfimninghan 
understand, but we think——’ im—even j 
‘I beg your pardon, my lady. Is it anything to do with thifuciples to 
Florence found it, opened like that, in the pocket of Master Colilfy little r 
everyday pair of knickerbockers.’ He did nc 
Lady Winningham read the cable, read it again, compared. it wilgemembered, 
the one she held, and turned bewildered, almost frightened, ej@agination | 
upon the nurse. ‘But why 


‘But this one must have come before the other one—the omite unders 
ve known : 
Colin beg: 
She reaso. 


I’ve got,’ she said. ‘ Who opened it ?’ 
‘Master Colin must have done, my lady. And never said 
word——’ 
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‘He couldn’t have understood.’ 
‘Is the news in the second telegram worse, my lady ?’ 
ed, @ ‘It says that Major Winningham is getting weaker, and we must 
for aupect———’ she choked a little. ‘We didn’t understand, and Sir 
frederick is telephoning now, to Whitehall, to see if they can give 
wany further particulars. But I can’t understand—— ’ 

anjq She looked at the crumpled telegram again and again. 

‘This must have come hours ago—before the party. How 
was gould he have got hold of it ? ’ 
‘The children were all over the place, my lady—up and down 
Thegiairs, watching the men getting things ready. Master Colin might 
self fave got to the door and opened it just when the telegram was 
with 
‘But it was odimabouk, oh, poor little boy! It was only 
hegiddressed to Winningham. He must have thought it was a cable 
Jinsqar his birthday—I see—that’s what happened—that’s why he 
pened it.’ 

‘But, excuse me, my lady, why didn’t he say anything to any- 
dy ? He’s quite old enough to understand.’ 
i tug Nurse was respectfully indignant, but Lady Winningham was 
selepuly tearful, and unspeakably bewildered. 

in, § ‘1 must go up to him—— ’ 

, ty ‘I beg your pardon, my lady, he’s asleep. They all are now, 
vn Miss Diana, but Master Colin was asleep before any of them, 
irough not being so excitable as the others.’ 

‘Then I can’t wake him,’ said Lady Winningham irresolutely. 
grat would only upset him. And there may be news in the 
ned uming—one way or the other.’ 

oli There was no more news in the morning, however, and Lady 
was obliged to send for Colin. She was not angry with 
im—even if his father had not been dying, it was against her 
this#tnciples to be angry with any child—but her gentleness met with 
little response. 

He did not seem to understand that his father, whom he scarcely 
membered, was very ill, and might be going to die. His lack of 
agination was absolute. 

‘But why did not you bring the telegram to me, darling? I 
e omite understand that you opened it by mistake, but you must 

ve known it was important, and that you ought to tell about it.’ 
aid@ Colin began to cry. 
She reasoned with him, and petted him, and even spoke severely 
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to him, but he was sulky and frightened, and would not say a word, § unselfish 
At last, in despair, she sent him upstairs again. although 
Ten minutes later Cynthia came flying down to her mother’s jouldn’t 
room, her lovely mop of hair disordered, her brilliant little fae@ ‘Mun 
glowing. ‘Mummie, may I tell you what I think about Colin! § jynthia : 
Nurse doesn’t understand—nor Mademoiselle, nor any of them—§ That, 
but I think I do.’ ham kiss¢ 
‘ Tell me, precious,’ said Lady Winningham. She had great faith help feeli 
in the intuition of this sensitive, intelligent little daughter of hen. on such < 
Cynthia put her arms round her mother’s neck and whispere § heen very 
earnestly. rached h 
‘I think Colin opened the telegram about poor Uncle Vivian tions for ; 
just before the party, and he did understand what it was, andhe ‘You, 
thought it would spoil the party and p’raps—p’raps put it off Wademois 
altogether, and that’s why he wouldn’t say anything. He didnt heart, and 
want all of us to be unhappy—he knew we were looking forward 9 the party 
to the party.’ tell.’ 
‘My darling! What makes you think that ?’ ‘T'll 5 
‘It’s what I’d have done,’ said Cynthia, her eyes shining. ‘If Maden 
would, truly, Mummie, if my heart had been breaking—I’d have ould not 
kept that dreadful telegram all to myself, and let all the othen tingham d 
enjoy the party, and even have pretended that I was enjoying it too ime one. 
‘My sweet—I believe you would. But if that was it, why Accord 
didn’t poor little Colin come to me as soon as the party was over! Be must h 
‘Mummie, you know you were with the grown-ups who stayelllthe festivit 
after we’d gone to bed, and I’m sure he was waiting till you cam] Tender. 


to say good-night. And you never did.’ __ Ble eyes at 
‘ Nurse said you were all asleep—Colin must have gone quichl# xen unjus 
off to sleep, after all——’ express hir 


‘ But Mummie,’ said Cynthia quickly, ‘ he’s very little, and oul children. 
can’t always keep awake, even if it’s most important, and Coli mderstand 


especially, he’s always such a sleepy head——’ ss willing 
‘I know,’ said Lady Winningham. a. Before s 
She thought, although she did not say so, that Colin’s ins] Major V 


sitiveness had always been rather remarkable, and that whe@the corner, 
Cynthia might, as she had just said, have felt her heart to™ The joy 
‘ breaking,’ Colin was quite capable of falling asleep in mere reacti™ljven Mader 


from an unwonted emotional strain. iter the sal 
She was touched at Cynthia’s generous understanding, abut Lady V 
inclined to accept her interpretation. lad worked 


‘Poor little Colin!’ she said softly. ‘It was brave @ind Nurse ¢ 
VOL. LX. 
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rd. 7 unselfish of him to want everyone else to enjoy the party first . . . 
although it was a mistake, and I still don’t understand why he 
18 couldn’t explain to me this morning.’ 
ae] = ‘Mummie, you know Colin never can explain anything,’ said 
(ynthia reproachfully. 
-§ That was perfectly true. Howclevershe was! Lady Winning- 
ham kissed Cynthia in silence. In her heart of hearts she could not 
ith 7 help feeling that, dreadful though it was to have been entertaining 
ets J on such a scale while her brother-in-law was dying, it would have 
tel een very very difficult to know what to do if the bad news had 
rached her when it should have reached her, just as the prepara- 
ian ions for the party were being completed. 
he] ‘ You do understand about Colin, don’t you, Mummie? Because 
off Mademoiselle isn’t being a bit nice to him, and she says he has no 
int heart, and that he didn’t show the telegram because he didn’t want 
the party to be stopped, and then afterwards he was afraid to 
tell > 


‘Tl speak to her,’ said Lady Winningham. 

Mademoiselle was always inclined to be hard on Colin. She 
wuld not bear what she called his flegme britannique. Lady Win- 
tingham did not for a moment believe her interpretation to be the 
‘fime one. She would sooner trust to Cynthia’s quick sympathies. 
According to Cynthia, little Colin had really been rather heroic. 
t! ie must have had a dreadful weight on his little mind, all through 

tithe festivities . . . 

Tender-hearted Lady Winningham found the tears rising into 
ler eyes at the thought of it. She felt as though she had always 
ken unjust to Colin, who had so little imagination, and could not 
«xpress himself with fire and poetry and clearness, like her own 
oM@thildren. And now perhaps she had alienated him, by not 
Hiuderstanding or appreciating his self-sacrifice, and he would be 
bss willing than ever to talk to her. 

Before she saw Colin again, a third cable had arrived. 

Major Vivian Winningham was not going to die. He had turned 
he corner. 

0” The joy and relief of the good news pervaded the house, and 


iter the salute—and said nothing more about his having no heart. 

but Lady Winningham, who, like her children, was highly strung, 

lad worked herself up on Colin’s behalf, and she told Mademoiselle 
Mid Nurse as well, that they had all of them misunderstood Colin, 
VOL. LX.—NO. 360, N.S. 46 


Mtven Mademoiselle kissed Colin—who rubbed his cheek vigorously. 
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and that there were unsuspected depths of bravery and unselfish. 
ness in his childish heart. 

There came, gradually, to be a feeling throughout the big house. 
hold in Lowndes Square that this was so. Colin might be legs 
wonderful than were Cynthia and Jeremy and Diana, but he, too 
had had his moment—his exalted and inspired moment. 


Three months later, Major Winningham came home on sick leave, 

He made friends with his son—an enduring friendship. They 
resembled one another in many ways, and he never seemed to 
expect or to desire from Colin enthusiasms and demonstrations that 
would have been equally alien to them both. 

He was, indeed, the only person who ever heard Colin’s own 
version of his behaviour on the day of the party. 

‘You see, Daddy, I opened the telegram because I thought it 
was from you, for me on my birthday, like the year before, and 
when I saw it said you were ill I did think it would mean stopping 
the party, and that would have been dreadful.’ 

‘ Were you so frightfully keen about the party ?’ 

‘ It wasn’t so much that, but there’d have been such a lot of fuss 
about it, and they—all the others—had been so excited—and 
everything was ready—men had come all on purpose, to bring the 
little gold chairs, Daddy, and to arrange the flowers and things— 
It would have been so dreadful to stop it all.’ 

‘I see what you mean. And certainly it wouldn’t have done 
me any good, as far as that went. But why didn’t you tell them 
afterwards, old man? Aunt Doreen wouldn’t have been angry 
with you, would she ?’ 

‘ Oh, no, she’s never angry.’ 

‘ Well, then——’ 

Colin coloured faintly. 

‘ You see, Daddy, I didn’t know you as well then as I do nov, 
did I ? And the party was fun, and the conjurer such a very very 
clever one.’ 

He gazed up at his father with solemn, trustful eyes. 

‘I quite and completely forgot all about the telegram, till! 
woke up next morning,’ said Colin. 
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BY KATHARINE KEELING. 


Tur false dawn had comeand gone. A faint glimmer in the east, a 4 
lightening in tone if not in texture of the shapeless darkness. Earlier i 
1) nthe night it had been clear, the stars had shone and the lines of el 
st the desert were defined, but desert and sky were blurred and indis- il 
tinguishable in the strange transition between the false and the real i 
m giawn. Slowly the east. lightened again, more a lessening of the zz 
mothering darkness than any actual light, leaving a growing pale- | 
it ness which encroached on and absorbed the surrounding gloom, but 
q | till was ghostlike and lifeless and unreal. The air was clammy and 
the world seemed dead, or rather as if it had never been alive. And 
then suddenly the miracle—across the glimmering colourlessness c 
ashaft of bright pink, warm and living. Incredible that every 
tight, every hour before dawn, the world should die and cease to 
\j @be and then be born anew. More shafts of pink and a soft glow 
he q arming the sky in the east, dispelling the cold darkness by dividing 
itin two, the long lines of the desert low on the horizon and the vast 
heavens growing rosier and more golden with every minute. In 
ne que east the line where desert and sky met was like an etching, firm 
md sure; looking westwards, into what was still night, the shadows 
ry qeemed to be moving and taking shape. There was an imperceptible 
kssening of the gloom except for one great mountain of darkness 
which, instead of dispersing, became more solid and acquired a 
definite silhouette till even the cloudy summit was clear cut, and in 
jlace of an intangible curtain the great burnt-brick Ziggurat in its 
y, |tonishing massiveness stood outlined. There it was, towering 
ry ver everything, the work of men’s hands thousands of years ago, 
id in the history of civilised man, very young in the earth’s history, 
wt now an integral part of the country which it dominated and if 
nspired. Then the sun rose, and the clear lovely light flowed, a i 
varm comforting stream, over the cold sand, over the east corner of 
ihe Ziggurat, beyond the distant faint line of palm-trees marking the 
led of the Euphrates, on the black tents not so far distant as the 
liver, and on the men moving slowly towards the Ziggurat. 
They came in twos and threes or in larger numbers, the sun 
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rising behind them, and their muffled figures, for the air was still 
cold, outlined against the bright sky, heads swathed in their kufiyehs, 
faces covered but for their beaky noses and keen eyes, their abas 
over their heads for greater warmth, their feet bare or wearing sandals 
of rope, carrying a pick or a spade or a basket, moving with their 
peculiar freedom of carriage. They had been walking, many of 
them, for an hour, leaving their tents when it was still dark 
Arrived at the Ziggurat the silence was broken, everyone talked and 
laughed, white teeth flashed, there was a buzz of noise as two 
hundred Arabs flung down their abas and stretched themselves in 
the bright sunshine after their cold walk. The air was fresh and 
sparkling, the sun warm and delicious, the sky a lovely soft blue 
without a cloud, and all around the pale yellow sand, rising and 
falling over the ancient mounds, sinking beyond them to the general 
level of the desert. 

Ten miles away to the north the green of the palm-trees marking 
and at the same time hiding the river floated above the early mom: 
ing mirage, in the north-west isolated mounds clear against the 
horizon hung between the blue sky and the only less blue mirage, 
and the Ziggurat itself, seen from a mile away, appeared to float 
upon a lake in which the light and shade of its brickwork was reflected 
so naturally it was difficult to remember that for something like 
two thousand years no water had flowed past its mighty walls, 
But the men gathered round the Ziggurat wasted no thought on 
anything so familiar as a mirage, and having flung down their abas 
they divided up into their respective gangs, and to the sound of the 
foreman’s ‘ To work, to work!’ they moved off to their own parti- 
cular job. Soon half the men were hidden from view, the pick- and 
spade-men in the deep trenches and holes, only the basket-men who 
carried the soil away moving steadily to and fro. Seen from the 
top of the Ziggurat it was a remarkable picture, desert, mirage, and 
quivering hot air blurring the distant horizon, and at the foot of the 
Ziggurat the half-excavated trenches, walls and courtyards, the 
slanting morning rays of the sun throwing everything into bright 
relief or hard shade, the men’s clothes making splashes of colout, 
the whole a vivid scene of movement, activity, and energy. 

A pleasant sight and sound: the cheerful voices, the droning 
song of the basket-men, the swing of vigorous bodies working with 
such good will in the crisp morning air. The great Ziggurat in its 
commanding majesty looked down on the small figures at its feet, 
and it was difficult to realise that there had ever been a time whet 
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ithad not been there, planted, rooted inthe ground. But more than 
four thousand years ago men, rather different from the ones now 
yorking so busily, had carried, brick by brick, mud brick for the 
great inner core, fine burnt brick for the outer walls, and working 
uder skilled architects had built up the vast mound, of solid brick 
throughout, its four angles exactly orientated to the cardinal points 
ofthe compass. It is known to have been completed in a remarkably 
short time, thousands of men helping in the building of it, local 
lbour and probably many prisoners, for it was the heyday of the 
city’s fortunes, when it was still an imperial city and its ruler a great 
enqueror and King of Sumer and Akkad and of the Four Quarters 
ofthe World. A fine-sounding title, but not too fine for the man 
who bore it, who in a reign of about eighteen years built not only 
the Ziggurat but the great terrace on which it rested and many other 
buildings beside, and on top of the high mound reached by three 
staircases of brick placed, like a crown, the most sacred temple of 
the Moon God. 

But temples to gods, however powerful, would not alone have 
benefited the citizens of the Moon God’s city. At that time the 
River Euphrates flowed within two miles of the west wall of the 
liggurat and a great system of canals connected river and city, 
imigating the desert, joining up villages and towns in the surround- 
ing country-side. The king kept the existing canals in good repair, 
ind built a canal connecting the city with the sea, in order, so it is 
mitten on a clay cone, that men might grow onions and other 
vegetables and that ships might come up from the sea to the walls 
ofthe city. To a watcher standing near the Moon God’s temple it 
must have been a wonderful sight: the great city with its temples, 
palaces, streets, houses and shops, surrounded by gardens and 
vegetation, the wide river, a network of gleaming canals, and small 
taft and sea-going ships passing from river to town and village and 
mto the awe-inspiring sea. The very smallest basket-boy must have 
tlt pride in being part of such a grand enterprise, to have helped 
to build this vast mountain of brick, a symbol of the sacred city’s 
imermost religious life and a sign of its ruler’s far-reaching power. 

And so it remained, strong as a rock and undisturbed, for about 
me hundred and fifty years, when the city was taken and the temples 
testroyed by the Elamites, who came from the Persian uplands. 
Gone were the days of the city’s supremacy, never again was she an 
imperial city ; she became and remained henceforth a vassal state. 
The Larsa kings, who in turn conquered the conquerors, rebuilt the 
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city and made it a first-class provincial town, and fortified it against 
the growing power of Babylon, till in time the Babylonians grew too 
strong and broke up the Larsa dynasty. Eventually King Kurigalm 
began a thorough reconstruction of the city. He levelled the ancient 
debris, using the footings of the old walls as his foundations, 
and rebuilt the courts and temples; once again the brick-kilns 
turned out thousands of bricks ; architects, bricklayers, and labourers 
toiled and sweated, but certainly with cheerfulness, for who would 
not rather see his sacred temples rebuilt and beautified even by a 
conqueror than watch the walls crumble and decay and finally 
disappear ? 

Kurigalzu’s successors were preoccupied with the threat of the 
Assyrians from the north, who in the end conquered Babylon and 
established a suzerainty over the whole country ; the towns of 
southern Babylonia changed masters once more, and the Moon God's 
city was ruled for many generations by a deputy governor from 
Nineveh. One of these deputy governors, with the astonishing 
name of Sinbalatsu-ikbi, has left a record written on stone of his 
restoration of the Moon God’s temple, where he put up doors of 
bronze with bands of silver and lock-plates of gold: for a brief 
while there was work again for builders, goldsmiths, and silversmiths. 
But the city was doomed. The river was changing its course, 
moving farther away, and shipping, commerce, and agriculture were 
- affected. Still this was not quite the end; there was one more 

period of fictitious glory before she finally sank into oblivion. 
Nebuchadnezzar restored Babylon to her old supremacy : once more 
the southern gods were patronised, the revival and bolstering-up 
of the old gods of the country was part of the Neo-Babylonian 
policy, and the Moon God’s city was rebuilt on a large scale. 
Nebuchadnezzar’s grandson, Nabonidus, an archeologist and a man 
of parts, continued his grandfather’s work : the Ziggurat was enlarged, 
its stepped terraces painted black and red, with a blue enamelled tiled 
temple on its summit, and the whole city must have become one 
great hive of industry. But no outward splendour, no religious 
revival, could indefinitely postpone the city’s inevitable economit 
collapse. Its prosperity had rested on its irrigation system, and the 
river was slowly receding, canals were drying up, and as vegetation 
shrank the agricultural population grew less, commerce decreased, 
and what remained was a holy city artificially kept alive. At last 
Nabonidus was overthrown by the Persians, who brought with them 
their own religion, and with that the last remaining link was broken 
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and the Moon God’s city died ; after 400 B.o. she is never heard of 
again, and her very geographical position was unknown. 

Dreaming about the past, one’s mind covering thousands of 
years in a few minutes, the contrast is almost too overwhelming. 
Nearly two thousand years between the building of the Ziggurat 
and the coming of the Persians: periods of peace and prosperity 
followed by violence and destruction, and then long years, some- 
times long centuries, of nothingness ; then restless activity again, the 
renewed influence of the local gods, a very high degree of economic 
culture, contact with other countries, alternate success and power, 
and then again overthrow, and finally over two thousand years of 
oblivion. Looking down on to the mounds and the surrounding 
desert, waterless and bare of vegetation, the contrast with the past 
is very poignant—but that is the penalty of knowledge, and to 
recapture the joyful spirit of expectation you climb down the broken 
brick steps and watch the workers, who care nothing for the past 
but do care most desperately for the present. To them this work 
means regular occupation at regular pay—so much per day and 
baksheesh for whatever they find in the way of objects. Every 
Arab is a gambler and prefers the stimulating excitement of the 
thance of a day of finds or of a blank day to the boredom of knowing 
that every day’s work will be worth so much and no more. And it 
isnot only the baksheesh : all things being equal he probably cares 
lor money as much as most people, but he does care most extra- 
odinarily for the work itself. He likes the certainty that for four 
months of the year—he probably would find a longer period irksome— 
he can rely on regular work and regular pay, with the hope of 
baksheesh ; he likes feeling that he can ask for an advance of his pay 
and it will be given him, that if he has a cut foot or a pain in his 
inside, real or imaginary, he will have his wound dressed and receive 
apill of many colours, and that he has entire right to all this because 
he is a member of a gang where all are equal, where it is taken for 
ganted that he too is interested in the progress of the work, where 
heis treated as a fellow worker however humble his part may be, and 
where, being a man, he responds to good conditions and fair and 
tiendly treatment. 

There is a theory, not altogether ill-founded, that the Arab is 
txceptionally clumsy with his hands—that for carpentering, tailor- 
ing, and work requiring manual dexterity it is advisable to employ 
i Persian or an Indian. The Persian and Indian craftsmen are 
trtainly very good and skilful, and the Arab cannot compete with 
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them, but then they are so radically different, and the mentality 
of the man who can be given a coat to copy and do it meticulously 
even to the extent of repeating in the new garment the patches in 
the worn-out model is not necessarily a very masculine type or the 
sort of mind you would wish to cultivate in a virile people. The 
Arab, like the rest of us, has the faults of his virtues, but that heis 
a man rather than a monkey not even his worst detractors would 
deny. Clumsy, slow with his hands when untaught, yes : but wha 
instructed in a manner adapted to his peculiar needs and made to 
feel himself part of a living organism and not just a bit of machinery, 
the wonder is rather at his quick grasp of essentials than at any 
particular dullness of understanding. Three years ago a pick wasa 
weapon of destruction which was raised above the head and whacked 
down again : now it is regarded as a most delicate instrument to be 
held gently but firmly in the hand and used to scratch and tap 9% 
carefully that the soil surrounding an invisible object will fall softly 
away without doing any harm. The men work in gangs: one pick- 
man who does the actual excavating, one spade-man who shovel 
the soil into the shallow baskets, and two or three basket-men who 
carry the laden baskets to the dump or to the trolleys which run o 
the light railway to a dump farther away. The pick-man is the 
expert, but that does not mean that the remainder of the gang ar 
less interested. It would not be exaggerating to say that they ar 
absorbed in the work. 

Two good gangs were put to dig a trial trench ; they were to dig 
till they found a hoped-for wall. They dug and they dug, a deep 
trench where the sun’s rays never penetrated and which was soo 
given the name Gehennum—‘ hell ’—by the men. Ten feet, fifteen 
feet, twenty feet they went down, the air getting rather chilly and 
gloomy, but hell’s temporary inmates remained cheerful. You 
looked down from the dazzling sunshine into what by contrast 
seemed a very dark hole. ‘Any luck?’ ‘None, but Jnsh’allah 
there soon will be!’ If Allah wills! Everything was possible if 
Allah willed ; every smallest success was I/ hamd’ ul illah—Praise be 
to Allah !—and though they were not conscious of any intensity o 
feeling when they spoke of Allah, yet the fact that his preoccupation 
with the smallest happening on the dig was so tacitly assumed 
tended to strengthen the encouraging belief that the great find was 
always just within their grasp—if Allah willed. And down in hel, 
Insh’allah and Il hamd’ ul illah were heard on every side. Not only 
the pick-men but the spade- and basket-men all had their theories 
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about the particular job in hand, and their considered opinion would 
be discussed and disputed and criticised. A pick-man would cut 
through the soil with his pick, working carefully and intelligently 
so as not to miss the almost imperceptible difference between ancient 
mud and ancient mud brick ; it seemed impossible to distinguish 
the two, they were so alike, and the man would tap gently so that 
the soil, breaking away, might flake clean from the face of the mud 
brick wall which it had enveloped and smothered in antiquity. To 
work along a wall might not tax a man’s skill immoderately, but to 
go down through foot after foot, yard after yard of soil, without 
finding a trace of any building, down and down, filling thousands 
of baskets, removing tons of earth—a man might indeed be excused 
for becoming careless, yet their vigilance never slackened. After 
something like eighty hours of carrying away soil which had accumu- 
lated during thousands of years the keen eyes of the pick-man 
noticed an infinitesimal change in the colour of the earth, a sign in- 
visible to most men but of meaning to him. A moment or two’s 
extra concentration, the pick almost trembling in his hand, his 
excitement communicating itself to the gang, and then his shout, 
‘Tlhamd’ ul allah, the wall at last ! run and tellthe Mudir.’? Anda 
breathless figure rushed into the sunshine, his long white garments 
held up high in one hand, his kufiyeh streaming out behind him, his 
face one beaming smile, calling out ‘ Where is the Mudir, where is he ? 
We have found the wall!’ And the excitement when he arrived, the 
basket- and spade-men leaning forward crouched on their haunches, 
whilst the pick-man who found the wall explained how it had all 
happened. Everyone lit a cigarette, the black camel hair rope 
which was coiled round their head and kept the kufiyeh in place was 
pushed back and on one side, much as the British workman will push 
back his cap and scratch his head after doing a good bit of work. 
Orders were given that they were to go on digging, and the hope 
held out that perhaps a few feet below the wall an altar might be 
found with a box buried in it, and in the box there might well be a 
foundation tablet or a bronze or silver or gold votive offering. 
Gold! that magic word, suggestive to every Arab mind of vast 
hidden treasure. With much laughter and goodwill and great 
speculation about possible gold the men knocked off work for 
breakfast, whilst the other workers emerged from trenches and holes 
and put on their abas and squatted in small groups and ate their 
mappetising bits of bread, thickly coated with flies, and drank from 


1 Literally ‘ governor,’ used colloquially as ‘ guv’nor.’ 
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the great earthen jars fixed into the soil and filled with water which 
came from ten miles away. The water was brought in kerosine tins, 
two tins to a minute donkey, and twice a day a convoy of donkeys, 
rather sore-backed and depressed-looking, in charge of a most 
lugubrious Arab who seemed to suffer from chronic toothache, so 


~ tied up was his head, would wind their way in and out of the mounds, 


and return, relieved of their burden, just as sadly and disconsolately. 

Breakfast over, back go the treasure seekers to their Gehennum, 
whilst the rest of the men begin work again on one of the temples of 
the Moon God, some working in the courtyard, others digging in the 
rooms, storehouses, granaries and buildings connected with the 
temple. The photographer, an Arab boy of nineteen, carrying a 
huge camera, starts taking photographs, which he does with infinite 
pains and much success ; one of the staff arrives with a drawing- 
board and tape measure and pole, and takes measurements and 
notes. The head foreman is everywhere, drawing out on the surface 
the line of the trench that is to be dug, using the pick himself when 
any particularly delicate work has to be done, shouting Yallah! 
Yailah !/ if the men slacken or just to remind them that he is there, 
his eyes in twenty places at once, his fine native wit like a sharp 
rapier cutting here, there and everywhere, his sound judgment and 
his long archeological experience at everyone’s call and his supreme 
interest in the work itself the greatest incentive to the workers. He 
knows that dullness or monotony acted like a brake on the men’s 
output.and on their spirits, and he shows not only great ingenuity 
but a real understanding of their natures in his methods with them. 
Arabs, like other simple people, love comic relief, but they are too 
quick to take offence, too peppery and fierce, and too resentful of 
being made to look foolish to be good or safe objects for mirth them- 
selves. But there was one who, most providentially, had no sensi- 
tive feelings to be lacerated, indeed never was he so completely 
happy as when he was the centre of good-humoured or ribald attack. 
Zuweir ibn Muheid was a great hulking negro, like a huge gorilla, 
big and muscular, with enormous arms which hung down almost to 
his knees, feet calloused and most ape-like in form, a round bullet 
head with a low forehead and black woolly hair, a nose almost two 
inches broad, and thick negroid lips which widened across his whole 
face into the most stupendous grin. To realise the abyss which 
separates Africa and Asia you only needed to look at Zuweir : the 
most pink and white and golden-haired European was nearer in type 
to the dark-skinned, black-haired Arab than was darker-skinned 
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black-haired Zuweir. In Indo-Europeans, whether white or brown, 
you recognise the common stock from which they are sprung, but 
ifyou watch Zuweir’s ape-like movements and listen to his jabbering 
moaky voice it is not so easy to reconcile the accepted fact of a 
common ancestor at an earlier stage of man’s development. But 
fuweir is a good Moslem, and does not in any way feel himself to 
be an alien in the land to which his forebears came as slaves. He 
wears the most preposterous clothes: a torn and dirty shirt, no 
drawers, and a grotesque, bright purple, woman’s coat, bought with 
his first week’s pay, and tied round the waist with a cord. The coat 
was not exactly tailor made; it had rather flamboyant trimmings, 
and a large sailor collar, and this collar was arranged by Zuweir so 
that he could wear it as a bonnet, and as the weather grew warmer 
he separated collar and coat and wore nothing but his one shirt and 
the collar worn as a sunbonnet, which coyly framed his good-natured, 
hideous face. He was made fun of, accused of doing no work, 
invited to take on the foreman’s job, the simplest and most childish 
jests; but it cheered everyone, jokes flew backwards and forwards 
across the field of work, and thus encouraged Zuweir would fling 
back his head and curl up his lips in a grimace which was meant to 
imitate a camel and had the most gratifying success every time he 
performed ; it was indeed his only trick, and the others thought it 
of supreme humour. Then he would raise a spade in the air and 
sart to sing and dance, leaping in the air and coming down again 
m the flat of his feet, chanting an improvised song, usually ‘ Will 
the foreman let us off early ?’ or ‘A favour from the Mudir! we aska 
favour from the Mudir!’ Up and down bounced Zuweir, the others 
singing the refrain, and they too would raise their spades or, if they 
were basket-men, hold their baskets aloft with outstretched arm and 
dance round and round in a circle, at intervals leaping and stamping 
and then swooping on again. The elder men with henna-dyed 
beards took the dancing most seriously, and would shout louder and 
kap higher than anyone ; such would be their fervour and almost 
frenzy that they would snatch off their agal and then their kufiyeh, 
a proof of inordinate excitement, and fling them to the ground, the 
shaven or bobbed heads looking remarkably naked compared with 
the meek centre parting and four thick plaits of the younger men. 
Sometimes on pay day the entire gang would dance and sing the 
whole way from the field to where the Mudir sat with the foremen, 
the week’s wages piled up in soup plates before him. On a great 
decasion like this progress would be slow, so often would the 
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advancing band stop and leap in the air, and there would be ten 
jumps upward for one jump forward. Arrived at the place of pay- 
ment, they would separate into two groups, circling round and round, 
leaping and stamping, and then circling on again, holding aloft in 
their free hand the sharp dagger each Arab wore bound by a cord 
round his waist, and one among them, the lightest, most agile, and 
cat-like of them all, would flourish his gun. After this they would 
squat in a circle ; the foreman would make his weekly joke, ‘ Let 
everyone who wishes to cough, cough now and then be silent,’ and 
they would all clear their throats obediently, and receive in alpha- 
betical order their week’s pay and baksheesh. Occasionally there 
would be discussion, not, strangely enough, complaints at being 
underpaid, which one might have thought would come most 
familiarly to their lips, but remonstrances for over-payment. The 
men would take their money and squat down and count it—very 
slowly, for they were not great mathematicians—then at the end of 
the payments one might return, pushing back two annas and saying, 
‘IT remember the amount you said I should have, and you have given 
me two annastoomuch.’ This happened more than once, and it was 
usually the men’s arithmetic that was at fault, but not till they were 
quite convinced would they accept their two annas. Some only 
drew a part of their pay, leaving the rest in safe custody, others 
asked for a week or two weeks’ advance if they had some pressing 
need, payment of blood tax or purchase of a gun ora sheep. After 
the first week’s work everyone bought reed mats, and there was a 
steady line of men returning from the nearest small town on the 
Euphrates, each with a long roll of matting on either his or, more 
often, his wife’s head. These mats are used as shelters and dwellings 
and as floor covering, and the manner of their plaiting has not 
changed for thousands of years. Long ago it was used as now for 
roofing, and was put at intervals between the courses of brick work ; 
on the top of the Ziggurat and on the great flight of steps leading up 
it the crisscross imprint of the reed matting is stamped on the 
bitumen in which it was laid, gripping the imagination more vividly 
perhaps because of the very perishableness of the reeds. 

The men were pleased by this proof that matting had been used 
in the same way by those who, if not their ancestors, were yet the 
earlier inhabitants of the land. It was only natural that the more 
homely and familiar objects should interest them most. A grinding- 
stone, a cook-house, an axe-head almost identical with those in use 
to-day, the imprint on a brick of a man’s foot, made when the brick 
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was yet soft thousands of years ago, were more comprehensible to 
them than votive offerings to the gods, terra-cottas buried in the 
graves, and bricks inscribed in a script they could not read or under- 
stand. But if the simpler objects appealed to them more directly 
they became very interested in the complicated ones, and the more 
intelligent among the men learnt to distinguish between one in- 
scribed brick and another. They developed a photographic memory, 
and instead of attempting to remember certain signs, which could 
only be misleading and confusing, they would recognise an inscrip- 
tion by its dimensions and number of lines and its general impression, 
and when an inscribed brick was found they would either say ‘ It 
isa new one, we do not know it,’ or they would say straight away 
‘Tt is the same as the one found yesterday in the wall where Mohamed 
ibn Ali was digging.’ A new or rare brick or one where the inscrip- 
tion was particularly well marked meant one or two annas baksheesh, 
and in time their disgust at finding yet another brick of a well- 
known series, too well known for baksheesh, proved their apprecia- 
tion of its commercial rather than its scientific value. 

But they liked hearing about the inscriptions, and Sinbalatsu- 
ikbi’s door socket, describing the doors of bronze and bands of silver 
and lock-plates of gold, impressed them enormously. Most of all they 
liked feeling they were hot on the track of some important find: a 
small piece of copper would peep out of the soil, a glint of gold leaf 
shining and new looking as on the day it was beaten into shape, or a 
fragment of carved stone over which the foreman would hang 
breathlessly till the Mudir gave permission for it to be touched or re- 
moved. And when a particularly heavy fragment had to be lifted 
and put under cover for treatment the excitement was really intense ; 
everyone would have theories about the best method for handling 
stones, abas would be spread out, and with much singing the stone 
placed in the centre, the corners twisted and firmly gripped, and as 
many as twenty men would stagger along with it, a spare man or 
two accompanying them in case extra help should be required, 
and there was usually one man who gave loud instructions and 
shouted more than anyone else, and managed to evade bearing his 
fair share of the weight, whilst the rest did the real work. Without 
singing or chanting in chorus no concerted work could be accom- 
plished, and sometimes from unexpected quarters a singing band 
would appear: a double row of men bearing some heavy object on 
their shoulders—the light railway being moved to another site. 
leading the small procession and picking out the route between 
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trenches and mounds was a small man, Sa’ad ibn Gati, director of int work 
railways, and a very important person indeed. Tiny, well under § patastic 
five foot, with broad shoulders, head and features as sharply i stood 
modelled as an Assyrian relief of the best period, a fine bold nose M jp sat al 
and high-spirited nostril, lips cut as if with a chisel, marvellous norning 
strong white teeth, a very purposeful beard, well trimmed and follow- fgure : § 
ing the contour of his chin, deep-set little knowing brown eyes, and wain, an 
the whole of him vibrating with energy. He really knew his job, He we 
he was competent and efficient and reliable, and he would take a the other. 
spade and work harder than any of his underlings—a very unusual 9) » one gal 
phenomenon in the East, where the head man generally contents him- 
self with directing operations. Here was Sa’ad with a metre measure 
in his hand receiving instructions from the Mudir—the trolleys to start 
as near as possible to the new excavations and the soil to be dumped 
along a particular line—asking to have these instructions repeated 
to make quite certain that he understood them aright, and then 
trotting away to do the whole thing with no fuss or bother to anyone. 
A large balaclava helmet pulled over his head when the weather was 
cold and the strangest garments piled one on top of the other, he did 
not look ridiculous as he well might have done, for he had too much 
personality and was too much absorbed in his work. The eye would 
follow him as he stumped about, his head cocked on one side as he 
examined the lie of the land and made his plans, and in an incredibly 
short time he would be moving the rails and sleepers, laying them 
carefully, repairing them when necessary, and his trolleys would be 
on the rails and in working order. Only once did he knock off work, 
when he was attacked by influenza, and then he held on till he could 
no longer stand on his feet. In a husky voice, his features sunken 
and pinched looking, and with very sick eyes he asked for a chit to fiheir few sh, 
the nearest British doctor: ‘I know your pills are good,’ he majority of 
whispered, ‘but the hakim has a makina ’—literally a machine fights of th 
‘like a trumpet, and with that he can see right into your chest and Jing inspects 
knows what is wrong with it!’ But after two days he was back 0 Inhes ‘The 
the work ; the doctor said he had “flu, and he had also sprained 4 slong shirt, 
_ muscle in his chest through too much lifting of sleepers—all this h¢ fomen’s con 
had seen with his makina, Sa’ad said—and he was to lie up for 4 Iyni- coats, | 
fortnight; but this he refused to do, and only consented to supervise, fil) the origi: 
sitting down on the ground, when he was threatened with the itsign, and s 
alternative of being sent home. The next pay day he was vel fwaar and 
obstinate: he had been absent two whole days, ‘and I am nothyi., give a 
satisfied with my work during the remainder of the week, I could} 2» mostly w 
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not work properly, I have not earned the full pay.’ If this sounds 

fantastical, then a bad picture of Sa’ad has been drawn—for there 

he stood, obstinate and stubborn and not a bit pleased. For days 
| he sat about, a pain in his chest and a nasty cough, and then one 
morning through the slow-moving crowd trotted a compact little 
' Hfigure : Sa’ad completely recovered, doing everything at the double 
| J wain, and going about his business in the old excellent way. 
) He was the only Arab on the work who always moved quickly ; 
| Gthe others would run or work at great speed if there was a bet on 
| Hor one gang was competing against another, but their habitual pace 
yas a Slow one. But their slowness was not a ponderous slowness, 
and compared with most labourers of other races, heavy moving 
and with awkward gestures, the dignified and finely poised carriage 
of these Arabs was in itself of arresting beauty. Their stateliness 
ismore than just laziness and acquiescence and the majesty of long 
thes; they may lose it when in a fury of rage or when telling tales 
sgainst one another, but they always seem to return to their original 
amcestral stock of dignity, the common factor of the race. In most 
of them features and movements are well proportioned and well 
balanced; they have a fineness of structure, a matter of bone no 
doubt, an unfaltering poise which is, ultimately, the expression of 
in absolute naturalness—for they do really possess that unique 
quality. They are natural and unafraid and fearless, these Arabs 
rho are so cut off from the outside world, whose existence is 
bounded by their tribe, their small agricultural interests, and their 
periodical wanderings westwards with their flocks in search of better 
pasture. During the eight months of the year when no digging is 
lone very few of them do any other regular work, they look after 
their few sheep and goats and wait for the next season’s work. The 
¢ majority of the men belong to the tribe which owns the grazing 
~ Fights of the district ; their Sheikh rides over from time to time, 
d tind inspects the progress of the work, a fine figure in handsome silk 
DM ibes. The diggers’ clothes are not so grand: cotton drawers and 
4 ihlong shirt, when it is cold one old aba on top of another, or European 
@ romen’s coats like Zuweir’s purple monstrosity, old discarded army 
# Tunic coats, like Joseph’s, of many colours, all patched and re-patched 
® Hill the original material is quite obliterated, waistcoats of peculiar 
# Hesign, and sometimes woven pants, Manchester ware, bought in the 
Y fuzaar, and worn rather surprisingly over various other garments 
ot hich give a bumpy and absurd outline. But Occidental clothes 
ite mostly worn for warmth, and when the cold weather is over the 
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flowing white garments and brown abas are seen everywhere ; an 
impression in black, brown, and white: black hair, brown skin, 
white teeth, white garments, brown abas, black-and-white kujiyehs, 
with occasional red-and-white ones—a harmony of colour and of 
movement against the background of dust-coloured walls and blue 


Working in gangs, the pick-man would toil hard, and then while 
the spade-man filled the baskets, he would walk over to another part 
of the dig to see how things were progressing there, and if a grave or 
a foundation box or fragment of relief were being uncovered it was 
astonishing how many of the pick-men and spade-men would drift 
_ across to the scene of interest, and on very important occasions Sa’ad 
would leave his railway and inspect with solemnity the new find. 

The pick-men could distinguish between ancient whitewash and 
salt incrustation, which requires experience and some judgment; 
they could see the outline of an unbaked tablet hidden in the soil 
when quite observant European eyes would have passed it by ; but 
not all the gang were equally intelligent—more than half wer 
basket-men, and these were, for the most part, very stupid and not 
teachable beyond a certain point. A good proportion were old men, 
and these would walk backwards and forwards mechanically, and 
they would pick up most pathetically the same bit of broken pot, 
discarded and thrown away times out of number, in the hope the 
Mudir would reward them with a large baksheesh. It was not that 
they were not in their own limited way interested in the work, but 
they were just unable and too old to learn ; and to hear one pick-man 
say to another, ‘Why, even a basket-man would have understood 
that!’ was in the nature of an insult. There were varying degrees 
of intelligence among the pick-men, but if the three hierarchies 
the diggers, the foremen and the staff had been asked to name the 
keenest and most hardworking among them, all three would have 
voted for Daham ibn Muhaisin. Daham was remarkable for his 
personality, not for his looks ; at first sight he would pass unnoticel 
among his fellows, for he had no beauty. He was of medium height, 
small boned and wiry, his face pock-marked, his hair, two inches 
long, straggling from under his red-and-white kufiyeh. He always 
looked rather untidy, clad in the same white garment, his waist 
very small, a cord wound tightly round it holding his dagger ® hhildis 
place. When the men did a dance it was he who, slow to rouse, ihild nip 
would at last leap into the midst of them, quick and agile like a cat} mn 
his gun held above his head. Guns were not allowed on the wort} "P¢ of fin 
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except for those carried by the guard, but special leave was given 
to Daham, because he had lately killed a man, and it would have 
been dangerous for him to have been unarmed. Daham had very 
soft and gentle ways, and he would roll up his gun in his aba and 
place it carefully on the ground beside him as if it were a live baby 
and he its watchful nurse. He was both very sensitive and very 
fierce ; he least of all men could be driven, but he would have 
worked day and night to finish a job entrusted to him, and his 
interest in the work was always more vivid and intense than that 
of the others. For actual quantity of output he worked at least 
fifty per cent. harder than anyone else. To watch his delicate body 
tauten in every muscle and then leap on to his spade, if he happened 
to be lending a hand with the spade work, or crouching, smothered 
insand and falling soil, working with his pick, never looking up or 
allowing himself to be distracted, his funny little face wet with sweat, 
was to see the symbol of concentration in Arab dress. When there was 
abet on and one gangwas competing against another, Daham always 
won, not that his men were quicker but because he himself worked 
like a whirling cyclone and inspired the most pedestrian of them. 
No one stopped for food or for rest, but all day long men would sing 
and shout, kufiyehs flung on the ground, abas instead of the usual 
baskets filled with soil and hoisted on to a man’s back, everyone 
mnning in frantic excitement. This method could only be employed 
when there were tons of soil to move and no question of finding 
buildings or objects. At last Daham, at two in the afternoon, his 
portion of the work accomplished, the last aba full of soil carried 
away, the ground swept clean with a brush, his face streaming, his 
dlothes clinging to his wet body, would fling himself on his back, to 
rst for the first time in eight hours, and having rested and had 
some food would pick up his gun and trudge off happily for home, 
his gang’s reputation as record workers once more proved, and 
pleased as Punch at being let off work two hours early after having 
done a two days’ job since morning. But if he was at work on a 
lifficult and delicate piece of work, then let everyone beware: he 
vould sit, a grumpy little figure, ready to leap up with murder in 
his eyes if he were jostled or interfered with, and would dance with 
tage, his legs rigid like a fencer, his teeth bared. He was affectionate 
lke a child and equally sincere, and he had many disarming 
thildish ways, though he was ignorant of much that the ordinary 
thild knows. Digging at the corner of the great courtyard in the 
hope of finding a foundation deposit, he watched with great interest 
VOL. LX.—NO. 360, N.S. 47 
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@ prismatic compass being used, and asked timidly whether the 
finger pointed to where the treasure lay hidden, and was not really 
satisfied with the explanation given him. If the stethoscope, as 
Sa’ad assured him, could see into a man’s chest, surely the compass 
could do the same with the treasure hidden mysteriously in the soil, 

Daham’s noblest deed, done in the interests of a man he despised 
as a bad worker, was when he supported Khleif ibn Jubeir in his 
plea to be re-admitted into the gang. Khleif was the only unsatis- 
factory pick-man, and when he deliberately disobeyed the foreman 
he was told to go. Then it was that Daham and one or two others, 
all very sheepish-looking, accompanied Khleif when he made his 
appeal. The Mudir said No, it was a most serious offence in his 
eyes. So Khleif with great cunning joined the foremen who were 
awaiting their mid-day meal, squatted at a respectful distance from 
them, thereby thoroughly embarrassing them, for he well knew that 
they would feel obliged to offer him of their food, and as their guest 
he would have a certain claim on them, and if he subsequently 
begged the foremen to intervene on his behalf it would be difficult, 
according to Arab custom, for the foremen to refuse. It was a 
delicate situation, and it was saved by help from an unexpected 
quarter. With the exception of the negro Zuweir, the only other 
non-Arab employed was the cook, an Indian, equipped by nature 
with the qualities which go to the making of a very good cook 
rather than of an unexceptionable hero. The others would say of 
him, ‘ He is only a poor creature, but he can cook’; nor would he 
have felt himself insulted by this universal criticism except on those 
occasions, none too rare, when he had access to the brandy he loved 
and which always proved his undoing. At such times he forgot 
he was a poor little creature with a squeaky little pipe, and he was 
even heard to declaim in a voice of thunder that he, a British officer, 
would shoot the wicked house boy. But on the day of the Khleif 
débacle he was sober, and therefore relied on his pre-eminence as 4 
cook rather than as a marksman to dispose of the enemy. There 
sat the foremen, thoroughly annoyed and yet not knowing how to 
avoid Khleif’s importunities; there squatted Khleif, knowing he 
would soon be offered good food, his hosts obliged to listen to what 
he had to say ; there was the steaming dish sent by the cook. The 
unwelcome guest was asked to help himself first, and with a smile 
he plunged his hand into the dish and then to his mouth : there was 
a splutter, and then he choked and choked and choked, till he leapt 
to his feet in agony, tried to draw a breath, went on choking till, 
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with one roar of rage, he rushed away from his politely amused 
hosts. The dish was removed, the same food, but unpeppered, was 
placed on the ground before the foremen, and the cook presented 
himself to receive the applause he justly felt was his due. 

How often that tale was told! Again and again the men would 
beg to hear it and delight in its re-telling. No Arab would tell you 
Queen Anne was dead: to them a story becomes more absorbing and 
really more exciting with every hearing, and their appreciation of it 
depends not on its novelty or unexpectedness but on its original 
place in their affections and its associations. The head foreman’s 
jokes and tales were particularly enjoyed; he would take a familiar 
phrase and twist it so as to give it a different meaning, which was 
considered exceptionally clever, and even his cry to the men, ‘ Wake 
up you idle ones, you sleepy ones, you corpses ! ’ was always greeted 
with an outburst of spontaneous laughter, most delightful to hear, 
and with renewed energy on every side. And on the last day, when, 
after the grandest performance, the dancers sat in a ring for their 
last payment and all money matters were settled, and those who 
had banked with the Mudir drew out their balance and the men paid 
off their debts to one another, the foreman made his last great 
speech when Daham received the equivalent of £1 in rupees, sent 
ftom England as a reward for the season’s best worker. ‘ You see 
how people in London know when good work is being done here ! 
When bad work is done London hears of that too! Let everyone 
work next season so that all may receive presents from London!’ 
livery face beamed ; it was good to hear next season’s work spoken 
of with such certainty, and to know at parting that before the year 
was over everyone would be back again at his job ; it was nice to be 
told that living in that mythical place London were people so 
interested in what was happening on the work that they sent 
tangible proof of their interest. It would be hard to say what they 
imagined London and its inhabitants to be like, people who, if the 
foreman was correct, knew whether each individual worked well or 
il, But the Mudir came from London, and that would explain 
london’s friendly attitude. Had not the foreman said very truly, 
‘The Mudir, he asks no questions, he does not need to ask, he knows 
the truth!’ not only about the secrets hidden in the soil but in 
men’s hearts. Well, that was true too; they had proved itin the last 
three years. When they went to say goodbye to the Mudir he was 
arranging the fragments of the stela they had helped to find ; each 
man told the others which bit he was responsible for, and then they 
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wanted to hear all about it again. There was the portrait of the 
King who had built the Ziggurat and whose bricks they could all 
recognise, the King carrying symbolically a pick and basket, com- 
pass and bitumen-leveller ; there were the other fragments actually 
showing the brick walls of the Ziggurat, with men building them and 
basket-men at work. ‘They were like us!’ said Daham, making a 
discovery, and they all looked at the Mudir, who nodded back. 
‘ And there is the Moon God sailing over his city,’ said the foreman, §j Ir is r 
pointing a dramatic hand, and every face was turned to where, in jj idea of 
the brilliant afternoon light, the young crescent moon floated over §j his auc 
the Ziggurat. For one moment the faces were blank, and then they § most g 
burst into smiles and finally into chuckles of laughter. The foreman 9 proved 
had ended the season with a new joke, to be repeated through the J join in 
hot summer months, repeated and enjoyed; and next season, when §j intimat 
they all met again, it would not be forgotten in that happy re-union § strewn 
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BY LAURENCE KIRK. 


Ir is many years since some producer of revues had the brilliant 
idea of cutting down his expenses by the simple process of making 
his audience entertain themselves. It was a good idea, and like 
most good ideas it was promptly snapped up, developed and im- 
proved. The audience at first were not expected to do more than 
jo in the choruses of catchy songs, but as the revue became more 
intimate, they soon went one better than that. Platforms were 
strewn about the stalls, and a stream of dainty fairies flitted in 
and out of the audience at an interesting angle above their heads : 
there would be an unseemly struggle for favours tossed down from 
the fair hand of the leading lady, and then when she had no more 
favours to give, she would pick out some respectable old man, 
have the limelight turned on to the dome of his bald head and pro- 
ceed to embarrass him with some endearing song. A little too jolly 
intimate for him, I should think! But he dare not complain, and 
the rest of the audience loved it. 

This sort of thing—thank heaven—has now rather gone out of 
fashion in the theatres. But, what is worse, it has distinctly 
taught on in restaurants and places where they eat. If you drop 
into a restaurant for a quiet meal in the evening, you are always 
in danger of finding yourself involved in a gala night and expected 
to wear a paper cap, throw things about, and generally contribute 
to the brightness of London. That happened to me only a week 
ago, and as the restaurant in question promptly stopped having 
gala nights after this particular evening, I think the incident is 
worth recording. 

The ‘ Climax’ is a restaurant which I used to frequent before 
the war. It is just off Coventry Street, along the fourth turning 
to the left as you go towards Leicester Square. It was a quiet 
place when I used to know it: very English: not very good food 
and not very good wine. I really do not know why I used to go 


‘| there. Nor do I know what prompted me to return after so many 


years. It was just one of those sudden foolish impulses that come 
upon one. After walking down Regent Street I had become a 
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little depressed at seeing the old London that I knew actually 
disappearing before my eyes, and the desire came to me to visit 
some quiet corner which was still the same. That is how the 
‘Climax’ came into my mind. I went home, changed, and walked 
leisurely up Piccadilly, just as I used to do in the old days. 

The ‘ Climax,’ by Jove! I had misgivings as soon as I got to 
the door; for the door was like the entrance to a burning, fiery 
furnace—an absolute blaze of light. I was nearly dazzled by the 
buttons on the two immense commissionaires who stood on either 
side of the door saluting, while a stream of expensively clothed 
people wound its way slowly inside. The ‘Climax’ had gone up 
in the world since I knew it! However, I went inside. I pro- 
ceeded in a dazed manner through a strange vestibule, amongst a 
crowd of strange, noisy people to a strange cloak-room: then | 
found a strange maitre @hétel and asked diffidently for a table. 
I might have been Oliver Twist asking for more, to judge from his 
expression. 

‘A table, Monsieur!’ he exclaimed. ‘ Monsieur surely is aware 
that every table, even the smallest, has been engaged since six 
weeks.’ 

‘No, I—I wasn’t aware,’ I said in a tone implying that my 
education had been neglected. 

I was about to withdraw as gracefully as I could when he bid 
me wait, and conversed in some harsh, rapid, foreign tongue with 
one of his subordinates. Then he turned to me again. I was 
indeed fortunate, he told me; it so happened that a table for 
one had just been countermanded and, though there were others 
waiting, nevertheless he would give it to me. I thanked him and 
he graciously waved me away while a waiter led me through the 
immense room to a diminutive table at the side. The table was 
one of the smallest things I have ever seen. I felt grossly large 
compared with it. However, it was beautifully decorated with 
flowers in a gilt pot, spotless cutlery, and a delicately shaded table 
lamp which went out every time anybody passed my chair. 

I had a good view of the room from this corner, and when my 
eyes had got accustomed to the glare (for the shaded lamps were 
mere glow-worms under the tropical sun above) I looked up and 
examined it. It was ten times the size of the old dining room, 
lavishly decorated, with gorgeous thick carpets, dazzling white 
damask, and brilliant cutlery. There was a band playing at the 
far end, playing well, if a little loud; then the music stopped and 
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the eccentric conductor was bowing for his applause. All the time 
a stream of people kept entering the room and passing slowly and 
superbly to their tables: it was a parade of the most expensive 
gowns and priceless furs in London. Yes, expensive! Everything 
I saw pointed to the greatest luxury, and I wondered uneasily how 
much my dinner was going to cost. 
_ It struck me that though the room was already more than half 
full, yet no one was eating. There were cocktails in plenty, but 
no food. It seemed that there was a general air of expectancy 
about the room, and as no one came to inquire whether I wanted 
to eat anything, I gathered that I was waiting for something im- 
portant to happen. Eventually I called a waiter and asked : 

‘ What’s on to-night ?’ 

He looked at me in great surprise without answering. 

‘ What’s on ?’ I repeated. 

‘It’s the great Gala Night, sir, of course.’ 

‘ Yes, well, what’s that 2?’ 

-The waiter, at last convinced that I was not trying to be funny 
at his expense, condescended to explain. It was, as everybody 
knew, the night of the Great Pearl Supper. The most astounding 
novelty that the enterprising ‘ Climax’ had yet ventured. Oysters 
were to be served, and amongst those oysters there were three pearl 
oysters. The pearls were valued at 100 guineas, 150 guineas, and 
250 guineas. He then indicated to me, at the far end of the room, 
an immense side board upon which were stacked tray upon tray of 
oyster shells. 

With this information he left me, and I was wondering which 
of the pearls was to be mine when my attention was attracted, by 
my table lamp going out, to the fact that more people were coming 
in. The party in question was the first in the room which I knew 
even by sight. They sat down at the table just in front of mine. 
The hostess was Mrs. Ikey Williams, and she had her husband with 
her and two other couples. I did not know Mrs. Ikey, though, 
like most other people, I knew of her. . . . A curious mixture of 
names, Ikey and Williams! The fact is that when she married 
Ikey Freundheim, she stipulated that not only should she change 
her name, but that he should also change his: it was easy enough 
to alter Freundheim to Williams by letters patent, but there was 
no edict, proclamation or decree which could prevent people still 
teferring to her as Mrs. Ikey; and so Mrs. Ikey she unwillingly 
remained. I wondered, judging by the rows of pearls which adorned 
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her ample throat, why she should bother to compete for one more 
in this way. But she was like that, as poor Ikey knew well! I 
did not recognise the rest of the party, but I gathered from the way 
in which the girl in the plain blue frock was harshly told to ‘sit 
there,’ that she must be a poor relation up from the country. 

Next moment I was interrupted in the study of my neighbours 
by the sudden hideous shriek of a trumpet : and a few seconds later 
a shiny little man was standing in the middle of the room speaking 
in suave tones. He was explaining what was going to happen. 
The first thing he said was that men were not eligible for the pearls, 
so my hopes were dashed to the ground at the very outset : I could 
have oysters all right, but they would be ordinary oysters served 
in the ordinary way—no doubt at rather more than the ordinary 
price, though he did not mention that. He then got down to busi- 
ness. The 100-guinea pearl would be amongst the first half dozen 
oysters served to the fair sex, the 150-guinea pearl amongst the 
second, and the superb 250-guinea one amongst the third. So 
eighteen oysters had to be swallowed before there was any hope 
of the superb pearl: rather a formidable prospect, though I must 
say most of them looked as though they could do it. But he was 
still talking. It had been suggested, he said, that the management 
would arrange to serve the pearls to their best clients: they would 
like to do so, of course, but they had taken every precaution to 
ensure that the pearls should be allotted purely by chance. The 
waiters would form a procession, and would keep moving as long 
as the music lasted. Then, as soon as the music stopped, they 
would stand still and the oysters would be served to the nearest 
diners. This item was applauded. He then ended up with a 
little joke. 

‘I need not detain you longer,’ he smirked, ‘ unless it is to 
implore you to examine the oysters before eating them. A pearl 
in the hand is worth two in the —— but, you understand !’ 

He bowed, smiled and withdrew. 

After that the ceremony began. I call it a ceremony for lack 
of a better word: it was really a cross between a children’s party 
and a royal procession. The magagement intended, if anything, to 
out-do the dignity of a royal procession, but somehow or another 
they failed. 

The band struck up the ‘ Robbers’ March’ of Chu Chin Chow— 
a curious selection, I thought—and the waiters solemnly paraded 
with a tray on each uplifted hand. It was a long time before the 
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music stopped, and the excitement became intense. Then, clash !— 
it ended. One waiter stopped so suddenly that he dropped one 
of his trays; that rather spoilt the effect and incidentally lost 
him his job. However, everyone was so engrossed examining their 
oysters that the incident passed almost unnoticed. There was a 
hush—one exclamation of disappointment—then a nervous 
giggle of joy. A rather flamboyant young lady at the other side of 
the room was the lucky one. There was applause—congratula- 
tions—then a decent interval was allowed for the disposal of the 
unsuccessful oysters. I, in the meantime, was served with my half 
dozen, and I could not resist the temptation of looking under each 
one of them, just in case someone had made a mistake. 

Then a gong sounded, and the whole proceeding began again. 
This time the ‘ Robbers’ gave way to a jaunty air out of Gilbert and 
Sullivan, and the waiters went through the same solemn procession 
—except, of course, the unfortunate individual who had dropped 
the tray ; he had already been cast forth into the outer darkness, 
never to return. Clash! A pause. Silence. No, not silence 
this time. One waiter had stopped midway between two ladies, 
both of whom had an intuitive feeling that the pearl was in 
the tray on his right hand. There was a politely bitter word. 
The unfortunate men who belonged to the two ladies were un- 
willingly forced to support their claims; and it became necessary 
for the mattre @hétel to intervene. He was a little marvel, the 
mattre @hétel. He could settle differences that would have baffled 
Solomon. And with a suavity! But his suavity was wasted on 
this occasion, for before he had time to deliver judgment there 
was a startled little exclamation from Mrs. Ikey’s table. I glanced 
up and saw the poor relation looking in ecstatic wonderment at the 
pearl which she held in the hollow of her right hand. It was not, 
however, the look of unbelieving joy on her countenance that struck 
me, but rather the ominous frown which contracted the features of 
Mrs. Ikey. It seemed to me that the country cousin would be lucky 
if she got back to the country without leaving her precious prize 
behind. 

Applause—congratulations—and the buzz of general con- 
versation. 

This time there was a longer pause. Partly, I suppose, because 
twelve oysters take longer to digest than six, and partly because it 
was necessary to create an atmosphere of suspense before the great 
event of the evening. At last the music started, and this time it 
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was nothing less than the ‘ Wedding March’ itself. The procession” 
lasted double as long as the previous ones, and excitement was afm 
fever pitch. So tense was the anxiety that I saw more than onem™ 
glass of champagne lifted with shaking hand to trembling lips;¥ 
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effect of suspense upon the complexion. ‘Then, just as we 
thought the music would never stop—clash—it ceased abruptly, 
A pause—silence—more silence—and more silence. An hysterical 
laugh, and silence once more. Something had gone wrong, 


pearl was missing. 


himself came forward to investigate. There had been a sudden 
outburst of excited comment at the non-appearance of the pearl 
but now, as the manager came slowly forward, there was completemm 
silence once more. He went straight to the sideboard, looked at 
the number on a ticket there, and called for the waiter with them 


criminal, then returned to my corner of the room with the manager am 
the mattre @hétel, and all the assistant mattres d’hétel. The trayam 


tray was examined and discarded. It was not the one. The tray 
on his right hand had been given to Mrs. Ikey herself: it was my 
front of her now, and on it were six empty oyster shells. ; 
The manager identified the tray by a mark on the rim ; he then 
addressed Mrs. Ikey amidst a frightful hush of excitement. | _ 
‘But, Madam, the pearl was on this plate, and see—in thisg 
shell.’ He indicated a further mark. 


reply. Then before a word escaped her, a sudden devastating looky aaa 
as though it were the dawn of doubt, appeared on her features am 
and before anyone could speak or move, she fainted. ‘ 

Confusion is the only thing I remember after that. Waitemj 


who were trying to help, and it was minutes before order was req 
established. The limp form of Mrs. Ikey was then removed, anda 
many of the diners left at the same time without waiting for furthety 
entertainment. Those who remained finished their meal in #m 
subdued and uncomfortable silence. The evening 
had not been a success. | 


and powder and lip-stick were freely used to counter the damaging am 


Every oyster had been examined, some even been eaten, and thea 


The mattre d’hétel glanced at the manager, and the managetil a 


corresponding number. The waiter in question was standing justi : 
in front of me. He went forward with the walk of a condemned 


on his left hand had been given to a lady in green behind me. Them 


I was watching intently. I saw Mrs. Ikey open her mouth to | mae 


rushed hither and thither ; those who wanted to see impeded those 
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That was not the end of the matter, however; not by any 
means. The papers got hold of the affair, and I was able to follow 
in print the story which I had seen begun in person. The Press 
had not had such a windfall since the last murder at Byfleet, and 
they gloried in their luck. There were photographs, interviews, 
and experts debated as to what exactly had become of the pearl. 
And the headlines! And the posters! The very morning after 
the incident I saw a poster printed in black type with ‘ Peer’s 
Mother-in-law Swallows Pearl.’ 

Ikey, in the meantime, went to see his solicitors ; the ‘Climax’ 
saw theirs, and there was every prospect of a cause célébre. Mrs. 
Ikey, on the other hand, was confined to bed and saw no one except 
| her doctor. The doctor was puzzled and called in another doctor ; 
the other doctor called in a surgeon, and the surgeon an X-ray 
expert. The expert took a photograph, several photographs, and 
the world waited with tense anxiety to hear the verdict. Yes, 
@ sure enough, the photograph showed a little, round, dark shadow 

which ought not to have been there. The pearl was undoubtedly 
located, lodged in some obscure cavity in Mrs. Ikey’s inside, to which 
™ they gave a discreet medical name. 
| Poor Mrs. Ikey was for it. The surgeon called in an assistant 
® surgeon and two anesthetists ; and Mrs. Ikey’s nice warm boudoir 
)was transformed into the chilly cleanliness of an operating room. 
Eikey protested. Was itnecessary? Why should not his wife wear 
s pearls inside as well as out? But the surgeon was severe, spoke 
sto him about taking responsibility for his wife’s life, and Ikey had 
§ to give way. Poor Ikey! His house was filled with stern surgeons 
f and sterner nurses, and there was not a corner left for him to rest 
his weary head. At last,when the dreaded moment arrived, he was 
seen sitting on the stairs looking the picture of misery, while dread- 


@ ful things were happening behind the closed door on the next 


landing. He could hear subdued noises within, a man’s curt tone, 
| 8 woman’s footfall, and then silence. Ikey shuddered. Supposing 

anything should happen? Supposing—supposing they did not find 
the pear! ? 
| Centuries afterwards the door opened and someone came out. 
pikey wearily looked up. It was the surgeon, clad like the Grand 
| Wizard of Ku-Klux-Klan in his white operating robes. A stern, 
Fsevere figure! But not quite so stern as usual, for he appeared 


jm to be suffering considerable mental agitation as he turned and 


addressed Ikey. He held something in the hollow of his hand. 
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‘I’m afraid it’s only a bit of one of her own teeth.’ His voice 
was gloomy. 

Ikey was beside himself. He wanted to fly at the man, kick 
him, bite him. But after an angry gulp he restrained himself. 

‘ She ain’t got any teeth of her own,’ he snapped. 

‘My dear sir,’ the surgeon replied coldly, ‘I recognise it as a 
human tooth. It must therefore be one of her own teeth—even if 
it has been—er, where it was, for years.’ 

‘ Well ’"—Ikey adopted a truculent attitude—‘ what are you 
going to do about it, any’ow? I employed you to find the pearl. A 
tooth, eh ? What's the good of that tome. You're a fraud, sir, 
that’s what you are!’ 

‘ Mr. Williams, please calm yourself.’ The surgeon was haughty. 
‘Remember your wife lying there——’ 

‘Lying there! Yes!’ Ikey flashed. ‘Then, damn it, take her 
appendix out—I will ’ave something done! ’ 

Thus poor Mrs. Ikey lost her appendix. . . . But it all ended 
happily. The first thing she saw when she wearily lifted her eyes 
under the weight of the waning anesthetic, was the beautiful 250- 
guinea pearl. She smiled contentedly, smiled and dropped back 
again into peaceful oblivion. It was not until several days after 
that they told her that the pearl had been retrieved, not by the 


surgeon, but by Scotland Yard, who, after days of quiet and 


diligent work, had been rewarded by the arrest of the waiter who 
abstracted the pearl before giving the oysters to Mrs. Ikey. 

It was a fine pearl. It may have been worth 250 guineas, and 
it may not. In any case it cost Ikey something in the neighbour- 
hood of five hundred pounds before he had finished with surgeons’ 
and lawyers’ fees. 

Ikey goes to a jeweller now when he wants to get pearls for his 
wife. 

And the ‘Climax’ have given up the practice of holding Gala 
Nights. 
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TEN YEARS AFTER: 
THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND OR 
LITTLE FISHER BANK 


This account of the battle, considered by high authority to be the 
best which had come to hand, was written at home in June, 1916, by 
a midshipman in H.M.S. Barham, from notes taken during the 
action. The Naval Censor vetoed immediate publication : it only 
appears on the tenth anniversary of the fight. 


THE first intimation I had that something was doing was when, 
returning from a tea-party with some ladies ashore, strangely 
reminiscent of the Duchess of Richmond’s ball, I saw the recall, 
and the signal to raise steam with the utmost dispatch, flying from 
the signal yard of the Zion, Admiral Beatty’s flagship. This was 
on Tuesday, May 30, a beautiful day, with the sea calm and the 
barometer rising. I had no reason to suspect the action which 
was to follow, since we had frequently had similar alarms without 
anything serious coming of them, and our disappointments in this 
respect had been so many that we would none of us believe in the 
prospect of an action till we were actually in sight of the enemy. 
By eleven o’clock, Greenwich time, the fleet at this base were under 
way and steaming east at twenty knots. In the course of this 
narrative the time will be Greenwich mean, as this is what the 
clocks on board were showing. 

The fleet under Vice-Admiral Sir David Beatty consisted of : 
Lion FB, Tiger, Queen Mary, Princess Royal, which constitute the 
First Battle-Cruiser Squadron, hereinafter referred to as the 
lst B.C.S.; the New Zealand and Indefatigable, which constitute the 
Second Battle-Cruiser Squadron (2nd B.C.S.), and the Barham FB, 
flying the flag of Rear-Admiral Hugh Evan-Thomas; Malaya, 
Valiant, and Warspite, which constitute the Fifth Battle Squadron 
(5th B.S.); a number of light cruisers and destroyer flotillas, 
and an aeroplane ship for escorting and screening, made up the 
remainder. 

The night was calm and fine, but there was no moon. We 
were once or twice attacked unsuccessfully by submarines, but 
otherwise nothing eventful occurred. 

In the morning, as we were reaching the danger area near the 
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German coast, we prepared ship for immediate action. All wood- 
work and paint and inflammable liquids were got under armour, 
the upper deck was cleared of all obstacles in the way of the guns, 
booms and boats were lashed up, and everything got ready for 
action at short notice. Six months ago this would have thrilled 
us to the core, but we had done it several times before—in fact, 
on every occasion on which we came into the danger area near the 
German coast, and now it left us comparatively unmoved. 

We were steering a zigzag course in an easterly direction till 
the following afternoon, and by half-past three must have been 
well within a hundred miles of the Danish coast off Jutland. Mean- 
while, the Grard Fleet, consisting of three powerful squadrons of 
Dreadnoughts and super-Dreadnoughts, and, I believe, the oldest 
squadron of battle-cruisers, consisting of Invincible FB, flying the 
flag of Rear-Admiral Hon. Horace Hood, Indomitable, and Inflexible 
(3rd B.C.S.), and a large number of light cruisers, armoured cruisers, 
and destroyers, under the supreme command of Admiral Sir John 
Jellicoe, were steaming from their base at their full speed (about 
twenty knots) in a south-easterly direction, and were at this time 
about a hundred miles to the north of Admiral Beatty’s fleet. 

Each of these fleets had a crescent-shaped screen ahead of them 
of light cruisers and destroyers. It ‘was this screen of Beatty’s 
squadrons that first sighted the enemy. At 3.50 P.M. these 
reported enemy light cruisers and destroyers bearing north-east, 
steering north-west. = 

It is important to remember that at this time the sea was glassy, 
and the sun as yet undimmed by cloud or mist. At five minutes 
to four the rising notes of the ‘action’ bugle rang through the 
ship. The officers waking from their afternoon slumbers got up 
lazily, and, thinking it was the usual ‘exercise action’ bugle 
(similar to the action, but with additional notes at each end), 
prepared to go to their quarters. A second call, and the clear 
voice of the call-boys and bos’n’s mates piping ‘ Hands to action 
stations, close watertight doors,’ precluded all further doubt. I 
think that the most unimaginative of us could not but feel a thrill 
run through him as this long-hoped-for moment arrived. Was it 
indeed ‘Der Tag’ at last? The ship was already cleared for 
action, and in an incredibly short space of time all hands were at 
their action stations, instruments tested, and everything in readi- 
ness to open fire. I was in the foretop, and now found time to 
look around and see the movements of the fleet. 


We were leading the 5th B.S. in line ahead. The Lion (six 
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miles distant), on the starboard beam, was leading the battle- 
cruisers, also in line ahead. All the destroyers and light cruisers 
not actually needed to protect us from submarines could be seen 
in orderly formation scurrying at full speed away across our front 
from right to left to grapple with the advancing enemy. The Ist 
B.C.S. and 2nd B.C.S. at their full speed, twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight knots, were doing the same thing. We continued, I think, 
on the same course, and increased to twenty-five knots gradually, 
as quickly as we could get up the steam. We had always longed 
for the moment for the Admiral to hoist the signal for the squadron 
to steam at twenty-five knots, and show the rest of the fleet what 
we could do, as the other battle squadrons, whether from jealousy 
or ignorance, were very sceptical of our ability to steam at their 
speed. But better was to come. ‘ Admiral intends to proceed at 
full speed’ was the next signal fluttering from the yard-arm. 
Right royally the squadron responded, and twenty-five and a half 
knots was reached. 

Meanwhile, we were eagerly looking out for the enemy. The 
battle-cruisers, which by this time were almost right ahead, were 
‘seen to open fire with their starboard side guns. Up to this time 
we had been profoundly sceptical as to the chances of a general 
action, and a ‘scrap’ with light cruisers was the most we really 
expected. Soon after the battle-cruisers opened fire we saw smoke 
in the direction of their fire, and brought the guns to the ‘ ready’ 
position. A minute later the enemy’s masts could be made out, 
and all our range-finders were laid on the enemy. A mean range 
was taken, and the Captain gave the order ‘Commence.’ At the 
same time a flag was run up to the topmast yard-arm, telling the 
rest of the squadron to open fire. Enemy was the leader of two 
or three light cruisers of the Stettin class—three tall funnels, similar 
to the Emden. 

‘Fire.’ The ship shook as the eight fifteen-inch guns we carry, 
at nearly full elevation, discharged as one contribution to the 
enemy. They make quite a good din, but with ear protectors 
the noise is really very little. It is horrible waiting for the first 
gun, but after that one gets quite used to it. We were firing at 
about twelve miles, and it was very hard luck on a poor little light 
cruiser to be attacked by fifteen-inch gun ships, without even the 
consolation of being able to reply to it. I felt so sorry for them. 
However, our unwelcome attentions were soon discontinued for a 
very good reason. The Lion was flashing a searchlight shutter at 
us at a great rate. ‘ Enemy battle-cruisers in sight bearing NE., 
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steering NW.’, was the message that came through. This went 
through the ship like wildfire, and cheers and the buzz of excited 
conversation could have been heard everywhere. The Boches 
meant business at last. Our course at this time must have been 
about ESE. The battle-cruisers were turning in succession twelve 
points to starboard, thus bringing the enemy within the extreme 
port-bow training of all their guns. In a few minutes our battle- 
cruisers, now about four miles ahead, were opening fire on the 
enemy battle-cruisers, and the enemy were replying to their fire. 
A little later we also opened fire on them, and the Germans turned 
sixteen points together (right round). 

Our fire was directed against their rearmost battle-cruiser, which 
had previously been leading the line. I think this was the Liitzow, 
but Iam not sure. The object of this manceuvre seemed to be that 
of drawing our comparatively small squadrons into their High Sea 
Fleet, and so overwhelming us. That this might be so Beatty was, 
naturally, well aware; and it is possible that this trap was the 
Germans’ object in going tosea. They thought their battle-cruisers 
were a bait the British would be bound to swallow. We did 
swallow. What the Germans did not know was that our fish was 
a bait to catch a still bigger fish, and once taken, it would be diffi- 
cult to let go. Beatty knew the odds. He knew the possible 
extent of the sacrifices his squadrons and ours might have to make. 
Yet he judged it worth while, and he was right. 

Soon after this our battle-cruisers came under the fire of the 
third division of their High Sea Fleet and decreased to twenty-three 
knots. This is their most powerful squadron, consisting of four of 
the Kaiser class, four Koenig class, and with them, possibly, was 
their fleet flagship, Kaiser Friedrich der Grosse (Kaiser class), flying 
the’ flag of Admiral von Scheer, and the Hindenburg, which had, 
I think, twelve-inch or fourteen-inch guns. Meanwhile our fire 
was proceeding satisfactorily. Soon after opening fire I saw three 
tremendous splashes thrown into the air, perhaps a hundred feet, 
circles of churned-up water, and a noise that I can only describe 
as the probable effect of ‘Stentor’ trying to shout ‘ Plonk’ under 
water; it may sound fanciful, but it is the best I can do. It was 
a noise similar to that of the ship astern firing her big guns. I was 
very much disappointed with the splashes made by the shells of 
the enemy, which we had expected to be immense and to raise 
almost a wall of water into the foretop, but actually they scarcely 
ever rose as high as the mast. Somehow it had not struck me that 
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the enemy would fire back at us, though of course I must really 
have known it. I found myself wondering how soon they would 
hit us, but after this it became monotonous, and I cannot say I 
thought any more about it. I saw at this time that one or two of 
our battle-cruisers appeared to be the especial target of the German 
guns, though their firing seemed to be as rapid as ever. They had 
been hit several times. Suddenly there was a terrific explosion in 
the fore-magazine of one of the battle-cruisers, which I made out 
to be either the New Zealand or Indefatigable1 A tongue of red 
flame shot up through an immense cloud of yellow-grey smoke. 
She dived down by the bow, and almost immediately the after- 
magazine too blew up. When the pall of smoke had cleared away, 
a quantity of oil of an area perhaps as big as Trafalgar Square 
and a few pieces of wreckage were all that was left to be seen of 
the poor ship which had so recently been the home of a thousand 
of the King’s officers and men. I searched this area with powerful 
glasses, but could see no sign of survivors. This catastrophe was 
appalling in its suddenness, but though many good men and true, 
some of them intimate friends, had perished, it was obvious that 
the only way to continue fighting efficiently was to force the incident 
from our minds and concentrate on the business in hand. A second 
catastrophe followed very shortly afterwards. Another battle- 
cruiser, either Queen Mary or Princess Royal,! shared the fate of 
the Indefatigable, though in her case the fore-magazine only blew 
up, and a number of men were saved by one of our destroyers, and 
later, by those of the enemy, who steamed on the same ground. 
All our light cruisers and destroyers had by this time taken up their 
stations on the disengaged side of the line. We had to keep a sharp 
look-out for submarines, floating mines, and aircraft. In this con- 
nexion I would like to mention that all the newspapers say that 
Zeppelins were present, and did great damage by dropping bombs ; 
but I myself—and I think I am right in saying the rest of the 
squadron also—saw no sign of hostile aircraft of any description 
throughout the battle. I saw two floating mines, and one of our 
aeroplanes did go up, which I saw return to its parent ship at the 
commencement of the action. 

By this time (about 5.30 P.M.) it was obviously too hot for our 
battle-cruisers, which are very lightly protected and not intended 
to engage a superior force of battleships, from which some shot was 
bound, sooner or later, to explode near the magazine, and the flash 

1 The two ships lost were Indefatigable and Queen Mary. 
VOL, LX.—NO. 360, N.S, 
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of a shell may carry a long way. They turned in succession sixteen 
points to port (right about) and passed between us and the enemy, 
to all appearances but little damaged. We took their place, and 
continued towards the advancing enemy, but even the ‘ Fighting 
Fifth ’ could not close the entire German Navy with any prospect 
of success, and a little later we turned too, and followed the battle- 
cruisers. These were by this time out of range, but ready to join 
in the fray again when the occasion demanded. Shells were by 
this time falling close round each ship of the squadron, a little too 
close, I thought, but then perhaps I was not altogether unbiassed. 
The Admiral was now altering the speed and course of the squadron 
frequently, making now black smoke, now white, anything to pre- 
vent the enemy getting the range, and their gun-layers from having 
easy practice. The Admiral, who, with his staff, the Captain, and 
his dog, remained on the bridge throughout the action except 
during a five minutes’ special ‘hate’ from the Boche, seemed to 
have an almost uncanny perception of where the next enemy shots 
would drop, and somehow we were hardly ever in that unhealthy 
locality. To take an instance, concentrated salvoes of the enemy 
dropped first two hundred yards short, then one hundred, then fifty. 
We altered course towards them. This time we shall get it, I 
thought. Butno. They fell fifty yards over! I looked over once 
and was able to see the shells coming towards us like black insects, 
getting bigger and finally disappearing. Two of them hit us. I 
did not look again! The weather was now getting misty, and 
to make matters worse the sun was hidden by clouds and mist, 
leaving a very light background against which the enemy had us 
silhouetted. They were in the mist, which to us looked very dark. 
It became increasingly difficult to see them, and soon only the 
flashes from their guns were visible. We closed the range to keep 
them in sight. Meanwhile the enemy was doing good shooting. 
I felt the mast shake violently, and thought my last moment had 
come. Two heavy shells had pierced the glacis abreast the fore- 
mast, and, exploding on board, did a lot of damage, killing and 
wounding a number of men, and wrecking, among other places, 
part of the mess deck, the fore medical distributing station, the 
medical store, entered lower conning tower, and the flash from it 
entered the six-inch cordite hoist. If it had gone down this instead 
of up, it would blown up the six-inch magazine, which in turn 
would have blown up the other magazines, and the ship would 
have gone, so you see we are a spoilt child of fortune. As it was, 
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it set fire to the six-inch cordite in the starboard battery, causing 
a severe fire, and putting out of action two six-inch guns, killing 
or badly burning their crews. These guns were in action again 
later. Even so, it was still dangerous, but the situation was saved 
by a gallant R.N.R. lieutenant, who plunged into the fire, cleared 
the blazing cordite from the hoist, superintended the quenching of 
the fire, and though very badly burned indeed, continued at his 
post. At the same time the fifteen-inch transmitting station, 
which was the nerve centre of the gunnery control system, reported 
itself gassed to the control officer in the main control. In the 
foretop we challenged : ‘ Foretop transmitting station.’ We could 
get no answer, except a cloud of nasty smelling gas. This we con- 
cluded was caused by a shell bursting and breaking the voice pipe 
communications. The lights and ventilating shafts to the trans- 
mitting stations were temporarily wrecked, but by use of their 
respirators the transmitting station were able to combat the gas. 
Communication was immediately established by navy "phones. 
The transmitting station must have thought its number was up. 
A tremendous concussion, blue flame, numbers of white hot 
splinters down the ventilating shaft and choking T.N.T. gas 
(T.N.T. gas is not poisonous, but has a very vile smell and hurts 
the eyes) combined, gave them a nasty shake up. Yet what was 
this? ‘Range 9000 yards, closing 300 yards a minute! More 
German Dreadnoughts sighted.’ They thought out their obituary 
notices, munched some bread that had been brought down, and 
trusted to luck to carry them through. 

More explosions! Among others one burst in the after-super- 
structure, and two under it. A lieutenant and midshipman who 
perceived it were heard to observe (sotto voce): ‘Bet you it’s the 
wardroom! ’—‘ Bet you it’s the gun-room!’ The midshipman won. 
The gun-room, the abode of the junior officers, was wrecked, and 
so was the midshipmen’s study. And it was only yesterday we got 
that new settee! However, fickle fortune now wobbled in our 
favour. The sun came out in all his glory, dazzling the German 
gun-layers and lighting up the German ships till their outlines could 
be clearly discerned appearing white against the dark background. 
The positions were reversed. We were the strafers, not the strafees. 
Moreover, the battle-cruisers, scenting revenge, joined battle again, | 
and together we gave their battle-cruisers a hot time with our ! 
concentrated fire. But we altered course away from the enemy, i 
opening the range to a respectable distance, as all good fifteen-inch 
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gun ships should do. During this time we got our own back with 
a vengeance. The Warspite, from whose gun-ports in the starboard 
battery I had earlier seen great tongues of flame leaping, had made 
herself responsible for two pretty fires on the Seydlitz. The Malaya, 
still smarting from a nasty smack in the eye, had the satisfaction 
of seeing the mainmast of her enemy, the Moltke, go by the board; 
while the Barham, gallant flagship, after three or four of her salvoes 
had sent the Liitzow reeling from the line, was able to take in hand 
the chastisement of the Derfflinger, next in their line, till she too 
was on fire forward of her after-turret and abaft theforemast. But, 
alas, all good things must come to an end, and in ten minutes the 
sun went in! Our worst time was yet to come. Where was our 
Grand Fleet ? Would they never come ? 

Suddenly out of the mist, on the disengaged side, almost melted 
into view Admiral Jellicoe’s great battleships. Ship after ship, 
twenty-seven in all, firing their broadsides, led by the gallant 
Hood in the Jnvincible,” swung into line astern of the battle- 
cruisers. Havelock’s glorious Highlanders were not more welcome 
to rebel-surrounded Lucknow than were those great battleships 
to Admiral Evan Thomas’s hard-pressed and wounded squadron. 
Throughout the quarters the men could scarce forbear to cheer. 
The foe, however, would not admit defeat without a struggle. 
They sank the Invincible, leading the Grand Fleet into action, by 
concentrated gunfire. As soon as our Grand Fleet was observed 
by the enemy, the German ships turned away from them, thus 
admitting their inferiority. Then the battle-cruisers and the rest 
of the fleet after them turned about six to seven points to starboard 
to cut off the retreating enemy from his base. The Huns had one 
last concentrated attack on the devoted 5th B.S. A stupendous 
number of shells, both of large and small calibre, fell like rain about 
the poor Queen Elizabeths,? and especially about the Barham, as she 
led the squadron round the turn after the Grand Fleet. I was so 
fascinated, I could not help watching. I thought it impossible we 
could escape out of that inferno without heavy damage, but the 
ship seemed to bear a charmed life, and escaped almost scatheless 
through this ordeal. Not so the poor Warspite. She received in 
her engine-room shells which smashed her steering gear. Reluc- 


1 I believe these battle-cruisers joined up with those already present half 
an hour before this, but I did not notice them at the time. 

2 The 5th B.S. was composed of four vessels of the Queen Hlizabeth class, the 
Queen Elizabeth herself being absent. 
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tantly and still firing all her guns till out of range, the Warspite 
left the fight. At this time the Admiral—a large splinter having 
passed. between him and the Flag-Commander and the bridge being 
unprotected save by hammocks—thought it time to take refuge 
temporarily with his staff and Jack (his beautiful Airedale) in the 
armour-protected conning-tower. After five minutes’ ‘hate’ I saw 
some white smoke, and hundreds of tiny splashes in the water. 
Suddenly it came to me what it was—Shrapnel! I reported to 
the control officer that the enemy were firing shrapnel and ducked ! 
“Are they, by Jove!’ he said, and ducked too. ‘ Keep down, men,’ 
he ordered. We did! We only rose to spot the fall of shot, and 
then down again. We heard two or three times shell whistle over- 
head, and once or twice shrapnel went through the foretop. One 
bullet cut in two a bit of rope quite close to me, while a completely 
spent splinter trickled down the greatcoat of an officer standing 
by me. In ten minutes altogether the whole ‘hate’ was over, 
and the Hun had shot his bolt. 

During this strafe the armoured cruiser-screen under Arbuthnot, 
which had been ahead of the battle-fleet, crossed the gap between 
us and the battle-cruisers, while the Grand Fleet filled up the gap 
in the line ahead. The enemy battle-cruisers here left the fight, 
turning seaward, and to the best of my knowledge were not again 
engaged. Whether this was due to damage or to shortage of 
ammunition, which they had expended lavishly, I cannot say. 
These armoured cruisers of Arbuthnot’s were then going to take 
cruiser screen astern of the line, the end of which was our squadron. 
Before he had done this, however, he observed light cruisers, and, I 
think, destroyers, coming towards us, and though he knew he would 
come under the fire of the enemy’s High Sea Fleet if he stayed 
where he was, remained, and repulsed the attack. His squadron 
was overwhelmed with shell, however, and the magazines of the 
Defence and Black Prince blew up after this work was done. No 
finer example of self-sacrifice has yet been witnessed at sea. But 
the most spectacular sight of all was the Warrir. Her after- 
magazine blew up. I saw this, and thought it was the end, but I 
was wrong. She turned round, steaming about ten knots, piling 
on coal, making a dense smoke screen, through a hurricane of shell, 
still firing her fore 9-2 turret, she yet won through to safety. My 
heart was in my mouth, and it was the finest sight at sea I have ever 
seen, or ever hope to see. Our part in the action was almost over. 
We had sustained for an hour and a half the unequal combat against 
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heavy odds. It was four ships against a navy, or at any rate as 
many of a navy as could get into the fighting line against us. 
That we were not more damaged than we were is due solely to the 
magnificent handling of squadron and individual ships by men 
grown grey in the service of their country, and who had spent 
years solving similar problems. The Boches were demoralised. 
If this, they argued, is the result with heavy odds in our favour, 
what will it be when the odds are reversed? They turned and fled, 
quite rightly. 
Unfortunately for them, they could not retreat towards their 
own coasts, as they would then have to run the gauntlet of our 
leading ships, an ordeal they were ill-minded to experience. Our 
battle-cruisers turned about four or five points more to starboard, 
thus entirely cutting off their retreat. The Grand Fleet had had a 
short time with moderate light, and at 15,000 yards their fire was 
accurate and deadly. The Iron Duke hit her opposite number six 
times in succession. The Agincourt ahead of us, the warship with 
fourteen twelve-inch guns, building for Turkey at the beginning 
of the war, was blazing away with her big guns as if they had been 
so many quick-firers, or so it seemed to me. The damage done to 
the enemy was considerable. Badly battered already by us and 
the battle-cruisers, they received a hammering they will not easily 
forget. I saw an enemy battleship of the Kaiser class blow up 
amidships, a great sheet of flame shooting up into a cloud of smoke. 
When this cleared the warship, which had been second in the 
line, was no longer visible, there being a gap where she had been. 
Several others were on fire. Unfortunately the sun was setting, 
and was already behind clouds, and the mist was coming over 
thicker. The Grand Fleet were engaged for twenty minutes at 
the outside, while it may well have been much less. The enemy 
now delivered a destroyer attack, supported by submarines, at 
the point where our line was turning. This was repulsed by the 
secondary armament in each ship. They never got closer than 
four miles, but got off several long-range torpedoes before they were 
‘downed.’ We disabled one destroyer at 7600 yards, and I was 
lucky enough to see it hit. Our destroyers and light cruisers were 
sent to finish them off. We turned away temporarily, and the 
enemy did the same, but soon returned to our old course. One of 
us saw a periscope, on which we opened fire, but it disappeared 
almost immediately. A little later we saw a number of bubbly, 
oily tracks through the water. We were looking out sharply for 
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signs of those sinister denizens of the deep (honorary members 
only) known as torpedoes. Whenever we saw these coming we 
reported it to the Captain on the bridge. Five of them in turn 
passed astern of the squirming Agincourt, and we were the next 
in line, and would have been about to turn at this moment; but 
a more pressing matter was the avoidance of torpedoes. The 
Captain made his ship wriggle like an eel to keep out of their way. 
It looked as if one must hit us, but eventually the danger was 
past. It was at this time the Marlborough was hit on her starboard 
side by a torpedo, a splash went up, and she got a bit of a list to 
starboard. But she continued in the line firing, and is now, I 
suppose, as good as new. The new mammoth Revenge astern of 
her, which we had not seen hit, suddenly left the line to port, 
heeling over to starboard. We thought perhaps she was torpedoed. 
Not a bit of it! The list was due to her turning fast, and she was 
only sinking a submarine by ramming; then she returned to 
her place in the line. 

I think the average man in the street has no conception what- 
ever of the extent of the complicated system, the delicate instru- 
ments, and provision against accidents necessary to keep the range 
of an enemy who is continually altering his course and speed. 
When the mist came down this especially was difficult, and at one 
time an occasional glimpse of an enemy’s masts or funnels, or the 
flash of her guns, was all there was left to guide us. The only way 
was to spot the position relative to the enemy of our fall of shot, 
which from our guns make immense splashes, rising to twice the 
height of their masts. It was very exasperating to be in this 
predicament when the enemy was strafing us, though, of course, 
such a possibility had been foreseen. 

Just before the Germans faded out of sight, our battle-cruisers 
made a further turn to starboard of two or three points. Thus the 
enemy was now completely cut off from his base, but a cruel fate 
had: ordained that it should soon be pitch dark. The visibility 
was rapidly decreasing, and at ten o’clock it was not more than a 
hundred yards! It was moonless, and this we had foreseen, but 
it was impossible to foresee that it would turn so misty. The glass 
had been high and steady; it had not been misty for some time, 
and I think no one had expected this development of a beautiful 
May day. During the Grand Fleet action the enemy appeared to 
have been demoralised, since our Fleet were hardly fired on—one 
shell on the Colossus being their only hit. Their firing was ragged 
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at this time, as it always was after heavy punishment from us. 
Our shooting, on the contrary, maintained the same high level 
under heavy fire, which speaks well for the endurance and morale 
of our men. At ten o’clock I went down from the foretop for the 
first time to eat. 

We had to ‘ mess’ in the SRE as our demesne had been 
obliterated from recognition. Everyone was anxiously looking 
round to see if his friends were safe, and to exchange experiences, 
In ten minutes we had made a hearty meal, and, much refreshed, 
proceeded to reconnoitre and tolookatthedamage. The decks were, 
of course, awash with water, turned on to minimise the danger of 
fire. The few serious fires had been extinguished by the gallant 
efforts of the fire parties. These each consisted of a number of 
men and an engineer officer. The sickly and unpleasant odour of 
the T.N.T. gas pervaded everywhere. This did not leave the ship 
altogether for a very long time. The gun-room and after-super- 
structure were unrecognisable. A large sideboard that had been 
in the gun-room had vanished into thin—or rather thick—air. 
The Engineer Commander’s cabin, which was adjacent to the 
gun-room, separated by a bulkhead, and which we had always 
coveted as a potential anteroom, was now, by the courtesy of the 
Hun, one with the gun-room. The bulkhead was torn away. 
Everywhere steel decks and bulkheads were ripped through by 
splinters, as if they had been so many pieces of canvas. I picked 
up a piece as big as my fist. Everywhere the matelot could be 
seen collecting ‘souvenirs.’ By a strange coincidence a large 
model of the ship, which had been struck by splinters, was damaged 
in almost the identical positions of the damage in the ship herself. 
Luckily the ship was not in any way damaged in her vitals, which 
was the great thing. The mess-decks and battery decks were a 
sight to appal the stoutest heart. Dead and badly wounded men 
everywhere, decks flooded, gaping holes in the deck, and an appal- 
ling stench. Such things are unavoidable in war. After a short 
respite I returned to the foretop. 

Soon after this a wonderful sight unfolded itself. Our destroyers 
and light cruisers were darting hither and thither in search of the 
enemy, so that when morning broke our Grand Fleet might bring 
him to book. Enemy destroyers were presumably looking for us, 
but hardly, I think, with a view to bringing his High Sea Fleet 
into action with ours again. Our destroyers were looking, also, 
for any damaged and disabled ships of the enemy that had been 
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unable to retire with their fleet. We believed that the Liitzow 
and Derfflinger, our private enemies, were in this condition, and 
probably the Seydlitz, also one of the Pommern class, and at least 
one Kaiser class battleship. Some of these may possibly have got 
back to port, but certainly not the lot. The first two, I think, 
must have gone down during the night. I noticed that one or two 
of their ships had been disabled and isolated, and two examples 
of them specially force themselves on my memory. One was the 
spectacle of an enemy ship with three funnels, half-way between 
the opposing navies, which was no longer able to steam and into 
which every British ship poured a couple of broadsides as she 
passed. She was getting a wretched time, having hundreds of 
shells fired at her, many bursting on board. I think this was 
either the old three-funnelled battleship of the Pommern class, or 
else the four-funnelled armoured cruiser Roon, with one funnel shot 
away. The other ship I noticed specially was something about the 
size of a light cruiser. We passed her on the disengaged side, only 
a few hundred yards away. Her bow and stern only could be seen 
sticking out of the water, with men clustering on them, waiting 
to be taken off by a destroyer coming up to save them. I do not 
know whether this ship was one of ours or one of the enemy. I 
think also that some of their light cruisers and many destroyers 
must have been sunk, though, of course, with the mist and bad 
light it was really impossible to say what they had lost. But 
to return to our muttons. At about twenty past ten I saw the 
flash of guns, searchlights switched on, and heavy firing from light 
guns. This continued most of the dark hours in almost every 
quarter of the battlefield. This night engagement is, to the best 
of my knowledge, the first one fought at sea at night since Rodney, 
in 1780, captured by moonlight a Spanish convoy and its escort 
in the West Indies. Its only parallel in modern times is the attack 
made by the Japanese on the Russian fleet at anchor in Port 
Arthur. The action was a magnificent sight. The firing lit up the 
sky as if by lightning most of the night. Both sides were repelling 
destroyer attacks, light cruisers and destroyers on each side were 
engaging each other. Little black destroyers passed quite close to 
us, with splashes all around them. We could almost have acted 
as ‘rake’ party to spot the fall of shot! I could see shells burst 
on a destroyer, great sparks flying up, small craft on fire, and 
flashes from the guns everywhere. We did not know who was 
who, and it was rather exciting. It was far better than the search- 
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light exhibition in the Test Mobilisation at Spithead way back in 
14. Our destroyers searched the seas for their damaged fleet, 
and some of them had the luck to find them. For years and years 
their attacks had been carried out in manceuvres, and at last it 
was the real thing. Several attacks were made, and it seems likely 
that at least three German battleships were thus put hors de combat. 
One of them got home on their leading battleship with three 
torpedoes. She crumpled up amidships and sank. Once their 
fleet ran into one of our flotillas, who made their attack and fled 
at full speed into the darkness. Of course, they do not wait to see 
what damage they have done, which would be inviting destruction, 
but at full speed, making heavy black smoke, dodge the search- 
light beams and the enemy’s fire as best they can. Once two 
great splashes fell a few yards short of us. We had no idea whence 
they came, and it was really very annoying. It was no good 
switching on searchlights, which would only betray our position 
to enemy destroyers or submarines, so we altered course, and 
fortunately no further shots came. The German fleet may at 
this time have been quite close to us without our knowledge, as it 
was pitch dark. It was no good dividing our forces altogether, as 
in the night, at short range, the combatant with most ships might 
win. They must have turned sixteen points in the night, and got 
back to their protected harbours round the rear of our line. Our 
submarines, and mines which we had laid, probably accounted for 
some more of them before they reached port. I shall never forget 
that night action as long as I live. I think it is up to Mr. Wyllie 
to set it down on canvas. 

It was light again by three, and we eagerly scanned the horizon 
with glasses in the hope of sighting some enemy vessel. Our de- 
stroyers, which at this time were scattered over the North Sea, 
and a couple of hundred more which had arrived from other 
bases during the night, had signalled some of their reports. The 
Tiitzow, our favourite enemy, was reported disabled, others were 
reported missing or inasinking condition. For about ten hours we 
scoured the whole area of conflict, with the hope of finding some 
of them. About 5 a.m. we heard some firing, which was caused 
by light cruisers driving off a Zeppelin. We sighted one or two 
submarines, and turned for the periscope of one. It disappeared 
before we got there, but everyone in the ship remembers having felt 
a bump at this time. The Valiant signalled to us that we had 
sunk a submarine. She said that we went over the spot where it 
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disappeared, and that oil rose to the surface when we passed. Our 
bag was now two brace—a destroyer, a submarine, and two battle- HH 
cruisers. The latter two did not sink while in sight of us, but t 
were seen in a sinking condition, and I think must have sunk 
during the night. At any rate, during the whole of our search we 
did not find any enemy warships, and I certainly think some of 
these must have been too much damaged to get back to port. 
The wind had risen considerably during the night, and in the 
course of the following day reached the proportions of a pretty 
storm. It is a curious fact that after many of the great sea-battles 
of history a storm has arisen immediately. The defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, the last fight of the Revenge off Flores, Trafalgar, 
and the Falkland Islands battle, furnish, perhaps, the most striking 
instances. This would have made towing impossible, as it did 
eventually in the case of the poor Warrior on our side, and it would 
have imperilled the safety of ships rendered unseaworthy during 
the action. We came across a great deal of wreckage and large 
patches of oil, which marked the spots where ships had met their 
doom. It is a curious fact that we sank a German in almost the 
identical spot where the Queen Mary was blown up. Of this I am 
not quite sure, but I believe it to be true. They had advanced | 
over the ground over which we had retreated, and this accounts 
for the fact that an officer and some men from the Queen Mary 
were saved by the enemy’s boats. 
All this morning we saw immense numbers of dead fish, large 
and small, floating on the surface of the water. Most of the shells 
that dropped in the water exploded, and the concussion, I think, 
had killed the fish. I remember that when I was in the Tropics we 
used to blast fish by detonation of a few pounds of gun-cotton under 
water, and caught thus a large number. As about ten thousand 
shells with more than half a ton of high-explosive in each (besides 
many small shells and some torpedoes) exploded in the water, the 
bathing fatalities among the piscatory creation must have been 
very numerous. By this time (half-past seven) we began to be 
aware of an aching void in the inner man, the spice of excitement 
which had hitherto kept us going was now missing, and we re- 
plenished our bunkers with some bread and butter and tinned 
salmon hauled up inside the mast from the galley at its foot. As 
I remember to have been the case in the Falklands! battle, there 


F* 1 The writer’s account of the Battle of the Falkland Isles appeared in the 
Cornutt Maaazine for April 1915. 
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were some non-combatant spectators. At different times during 
the action we passed trawlers, both British and neutral (Dutch 
and Danish). It is, I suppose, just possible these may have picked 
up some survivors. Whether it is easier to catch live fish than 
newly dead ones I am not sufficiently a fisherman to say; they 
probably felt very strongly on the subject one way or other. 

The carpenters had been hard at work for some time patching 
up the holes and keeping the ship seaworthy. The electricians 
were doing their best to restore the lights and ventilation, as a 
number of ventilating trunks and motors were smashed up. The 
surgeons and sick-berth staff were doing their best for the wounded 
and covering up the dead. The freezing foretop party were still 
looking out for any enemy ‘ in earth or sky or sea.’ The armourers 
were repairing defects in the mechanism of the guns. The officers 
and men in the comfortable transmitting stations and similar 
places were sleeping the sleep (in our opinion) of the unjust. You 
see, it was very cold in the foretop, and they were so insulting to 
us! ‘Are you nice and warm, and would you like your sun- 
helmets? We're so comfortable down here.’ The Admiral and 
his dog I saw lying together curled up asleep on the bridge. We 
searched the whole battlefield without finding any enemy, and as 
it was no use staying longer than was necessary in enemy waters, 
where there were almost certain to be enemy mines and submarines, 
at about twelve o’clock we set course for home. 

We were just a little sad that, after having made such sacrifices 
to get the German fleet into the position we did, the Grand Fleet 
were baulked of the full fruit of victory by the hand of Nature ; 
but we had seen and heard quite enough to know that we had had 
a great victory. The worst wounded were placed in the chapel, 
which was untouched. The stench of the explosives, mingled with 
that of the poor fellows killed, made the ship very unpleasant. 
We committed twenty of the most mutilated bodies to the deep 
with full naval honours that evening. One or two died of wounds 
that day. A doctor who had attended wounded from the Front, 
and had seen hundreds a week, told me that he had never seen 
men so badly wounded as we had. It was the burns that caused 
the worst injuries. The wreckage, not really very serious, looked 
appalling. Steel bulkheads standing out at any old angle, every- 
thing wet, steel and wood splinters everywhere in great heaps, 
and some places unrecognisable. It did not look quite as bad 
when the great heaps of wreckage had been removed. I lost many 
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of my possessions in the gun-room, including a travelling chess- 
board with ivory men. This had clean disappeared. On this day, 
however, I was solemnly presented with a pathetic little ivory white 
knight, the only warrior out of my two little armies that had 
survived the battle. I think I shall keep him as a mascot. A 
Union Jack and an Ensign had splinter holes through them, and 
will be great trophies. The doctors had wonderful escapes. One 
had the step of the steel ladder on which he was standing taken 
from under him by a splinter, and he was unhurt. That night I 
could not sleep in my accustomed place, as water was pouring 
through the deck above through a splinter hole. 

Next day we got the Poldhu news. To our great disappoint- 
ment, especially that of the matelots and the wounded, our victory 
was taken as a disaster, and the papers were saying that ‘ Somebody 
had blundered.’ I don’t think anyone had dreamt that it would 
not be taken as a great victory. Even with the Admiralty an- 
nouncement as it stood, the attitude of some of the newspapers was 
inexcusable. They seemed to have no faith in the Navy whatever. 
However, we enjoyed a good laugh over the Kaiser’s speech, and 
he cheered us up a lot. The victors whose country thought they’d 
lost, and the defeated whose country thought they’d won! We’re 
a rum country! About noon we dropped anchor. We were the 
great ship to see, being the flagship, and having most damage of 
the ships present, and Admirals, Captains, Commanders, and Lieu- 
tenants galore all wanted to be shown over the ship. Boats were 
coming alongside every minute or so, and all sorts of excuses were 
found to get on board. ‘I have an important letter to deliver to 
the Admiral’s office,’ said one; and another, this one a two-ring 
naval constructor, with a camera under his arm, ‘My Admiral 
wants me to see the damage.’ Any amount of invitations to dinner 
came from curious officers in other ships. Even Jellicoe himself 
came on board. I was struck, on coming in, by the number of new 
hospital ships all ready to come alongside. 

We had our oil pumped in (not messy coal like the rest of the 
Grand Fleet), and were then told to prepare for sea. More Boche 
hunting? Not this time. The Admiral had struck his flag and 
made a signal, in which he congratulated the officers and ship’s 
company on their behaviour in the action; said he hoped to rehoist 
his flag in the ship before the next action, wished everyone a good 
passage and a pleasant and well-deserved LEAvE, which cheered up 
the ship’s company more than any newspapers could have done. 
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England as a whole was by this time condescending to call it honours 
easy, except in Devonport and Portsmouth. These places, the 
latter of which had suffered especially severely, and where hardly 
anyone did not feel it personally, had, I heard, every flag flying 
triumphantly, which I think showed a very good spirit indeed. 
The harbour where we came in gave us a great reception, all the 
town turning out on to the bank and cheering us, as did also the 
ships in the harbour. I think the civilians were a little disap- 
pointed with the outward damage. I think they expected at least 
one mast and a funnel gone by the board, a few fires, and a couple 
of turrets hanging by a thread (“some thread’) over the side. 

Then the Commander-in-Chief came. Hundreds of ‘ dockyard 
maties ’ came on board, though for about twelve hours they seemed 
to stand about staring and not doing any work. The only possible 
topic of conversation now was leave. How much ? 

At last the Commander spoke to the assembled ship’s company. 
‘There will be three weeks’ leave for all watches,’ he said, ‘starting 
from noon to-day.’ With which very satisfactory conclusion I 
propose to terminate this narrative. 
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LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


Tue Editor of Taz Magazine offers prizes to the value 
of at least £3 to the most successful solvers of this series of four 
Literary Acrostics. There will also be consolation prizes, two or 
more in number: the winners of these will be entitled to choose 
books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. And, 
further, every month a similar prize of books will be awarded to 
the sender of the correct solution that is opened first. 


Dovuste Acrostic No. 40. 


(The Fourth of the Series.) 


‘Sweet, when the morn is gray ; 
Sweet, when they’ve cleared away 
Lunch ; and at close of day 


1. ‘ As to the world, is Science to the soul.’ 


2. ‘A quick deep breath did the damsel draw, 
Like the struck fawn in the ; 


3. ‘I heard of the discovery of the American 
hemisphere, and wept with over 
the hapless fate of its original inhabitants.’ 


4. ‘A word or two of kindness makes him | 
rapturous ; a harsh expression sinks him 
to despair.’ 

5. ‘In every man’s career are certain points 
Whereon he dares not be : 


6. ‘I cannot be a man with wishing, therefore I 
will die a woman with grieving.’ 

7. ‘I cannot contemn a man for ignorance, 
but behold him with as much pity as I 


do 


3. * The snow fell hissing in the brine, 
And the billows frothed like 
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1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 

3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed on 

x of ‘ Book Notes’ in the preliminary pages of this issue. 

4, At the foot of his answer every solver must write his pseudonym (consisting 
of one word), and nothing else. Hisname and address should be written at the back. 

5. Solvers must on no account write either the quotations or the references 
on the same paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to 
send them at all. 

6. Solvers who write a second letter to correct a previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as ay wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration. 

7. Answers to Acrostic No. 40 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
Tue CornuILtt Magazine, 50a Albemarle Street, London, W. 1, and must arrive 
not later than June 21. 


Prozrm: Ode. Intimations of Immor- 


ANSWER TO No. 39. tality. 
1.M usaeu 8 Liauts : 
2. E loquen 2 1. Written i in a blank leaf of Macpher- 
3. A ou R son’s Ossian. 
4.D ant E 2. Ecclesiastical Sonnets, ii., 40. 
5. O smund A 3. To the Spade of a Friend. | 
6. W isdo M 4. Scorn not the Sonnet. 


5. Poems on the Naming of Places, iv. 
6. The Kitten and Falling Leaves. 


Acrostic No. 38 (‘ The Isles of Greece ’) was fairly difficult. The first, fourth, 
and seventh lights all proved fatal to many solvers, and even the fifth and sixth 
claimed a few victims. There were only 54 answers quite correct, while 50 com- 
petitors missed one light, and 36 missed more than one. Besides these, there 
were 3 answers that did not conform to the rules. 


The monthly Etheldreda,’ whose answer was the first correct 
one opened. Miss B , The Grange, Ely, Cambs., is entitled to choose 
books to the value of fi pan . Murray’s catalogue. 


THe SERIES. 

The Extra Acrostic (‘ Ewa-yea’) was set for six competitors, 
and it served its purpose in separating them. Roman scored 5 
points, Lass 4, Penthemeron 5, and Oiseau 2; Amy and Square did 
not send in answers. The destination of the prizes is now decided : 
Karshish and Lapin share £3, as announced in the April number ; 
Roman and Lass will both choose books to the value of £1 from 
Mr. Murray’s catalogue. During the tenth series these four solvers 
will suffer the usual penalty of success: they will be ineligible for 
prizes. 

Karshish is Miss Burney, Rippingale, Bolsover Road, Eastbourne ; 
Lapin is Miss Peile, 7 Cosway Street, London, N.W. 1; Roman is 
Miss Phelps, 8 Ormonde Mansions, 1004 Southampton Row, W.C. 1 ; 
Lass is Mrs. Steedman, Steventon Rectory, Basingstoke. 
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